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This book will help you cure “headache checks’! 





Very few firms using complicated, badly 
designed checks are even conscious that 
they create added burdens and hazards 
for their bank—and for themselves. 
That’s why most of your customers will 
welcome any weeded suggestions for im- 
provement in the design of their checks. 

We believe that you, like many other 
bankers, will find the Hammermill idea- 
book, ‘‘Business Checks,” a stimulating 


Send for itl ITS FREES 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 














refresher when discussing check design 
with your customers. In clear, diagram- 
matic forms it gives the essentials of 
GOOD design which conform to recom- 
mendations of the A.B. A. And remem- 
ber even the best-designed checks give 
greater satisfaction on the easy-to-write- 
on check paper that really protects— 
Hammermill Safety. 


HERE’S A CHECK DESIGN 
THAT CAN CAUSE US 
TROUBLE, MR. HARRIS. 





Hammermill Paper Company 


their proper planning and design.” 


Name 


1503 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “‘“BUSINESS CHECKS, 
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Merger 

Sirs: On the morning of June 18, the 
Girard Trust Company and the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, opened for busi- 


























On the morning 


of June 18 


ness under the new title of Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank. This merger of two 
great institutions gives to the Philadel- 
phia area a bank with assets exceeding 
one-half billion dollars. 

GEORGE J. WATTS, JR., 

Assistant Vice-President, 

Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Continuous Support 


Sirs: Those of us in the Treasury 
Department whose assignment it is to 
scll bonds are very grateful for the 
article, “Servicing Defense Bond Payroll 
Savings,” in your May issue. 

Ours is an important program but 
regardless of its great need, we require 
constant and continuous support because 
t few people understand basic eco- 
nomics. 

VERNON L. CLARK, National Director, 

U. S. Savings Bond Division, 

Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Festival Item 


Sirs: I do not know whether any of 
your readers will be coming to London 
to see the Festival of Britain, but if any 
of them are in this country and would 
care to call at our branch at No. 16, St. 
James Street, they would see quite a 
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number of interesting items appertaining 
to banking, including the earliest travel- 
lers’ cheque and some very famous sig- 
natures. 

T. R. GILBERT, Editor, The Dark Horse, 

Lloyds Bank Staff Magazine, 

69 Borough High Street, 

London, S. E. 1, England 
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Savings and Loan 


Sirs: We have been readers of your 
magazine for many years and appreci- 
ate the articles. Since we are in the 
savings and loan business, our only sug- 
gestion would be to have it contain more 
articles dealing with savings and loan 
activities. 

R. T. Pryor, Vice-President, 

First Savings & Loan Association, 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Court Decisions 


Sirs: It is with sincere regret that 
we learn of the death of Charles R. 
Rosenberg, Jr., who so ably presented 
“Court Decisions” in Burroughs Clearing 
House. We derive so much good from it 
that we hope it will be continued under 
the direction of someone else who may be 
fitted to prepare this important editorial 
feature. 

W. F. MIELKE, Vice-President, 

First National Bank of Coshocton, 

Coshocton, Ohio 


Ep. Court Decisions will be continued 
under a new editor. 
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An essay on banking 
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Personnel-Morale 


Sirs: I have received letters of com- 
mendation from more than 200 bank 
officers for my booklet, “The Romance of 
Banking.” 

My sole interest in circularizing the 
booklet was based on my desire to help 
alleviate banking’s personnel-morale 
problems. The story is beamed at young 
people who are weighing banking as a 
career and at existing personnel who 
have not had a chance to appreciate fully 
the great opportunities banking holds 
for them. 

The booklet is published by the Marazzo 
Press, 7330 South Yates Avenue, Chicago 
49, Illinois, at fifty cents a copy. 

SAMUEL A. HOFFMAN, Vice-President, 

The Exchange National Bank, 

Chicago 3, Illinois 
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AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE 
OF CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 


The rapid transmission of funds so vital to Ameri- 
can commerce and industry largely depends on 
three basic factors—an efficient organization, 
modern methods of communication and broad 
nationwide coverage. 

When a transfer order is placed with Chase, it is 
processed immediately by a staff of specialists and 


WORE WIDE. BANKING 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


sped to its destination via telegraph, teletype or 
telephone. Important and flexible links in this 
efficient transfer system are the “Bank Wire” and 
our network of correspondent bank relation- 
ships which enables us to direct transfer orders 


to designated points throughout the nation. 


Banks can broaden 
their services to 
Customers by using 
Chase facilities. 
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TRENDS IN PENANCE 








Campaigns in Behalf of 
Free Enterprise 

Banking’s naturally keen interest and 
concern regarding the nation’s economic 
climate continues to be reflected in insti- 
tutional advertising of an editorial na- 
ture designed to influence public opinion 
in favor of private enterprise. 

One noteworthy example is the news- 
paper campaign of the Commerce Union 
Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, which has 
been running for 18 months with com- 
pletion not scheduled until the end of 
1951. 

Two types. The campaign is based on 
the following plan. The first newspaper 
advertisement to run each month is of 
a broad institutional type dealing with 
highlights of Tennessee history demon- 
strating the advantages of free enter- 
prise in stimulating initiative, achieve- 
ment in lieu of security, culture, self re- 
liance, and similar hallmarks of an un- 
fettered people. 

A follow-up advertisement each month 
offers the commercial loan facilities of 
the Commerce Union to enterprising 
firms and individuals, thus giving prac- 
tical application to the bank’s belief in 


initiative and personal responsibility. 

Copy approach. An example of one 
of the institutional ads is reproduced be- 
low. A typical follow-up loan ad is 
headed: “The man who helps himself is 
the man we want for a customer.” The 
text continues: “Commerce Union Bank 
has a Commercial Loan Department that 
is looking for customers. The customer's 
we want represent a special type of in- 
dividual. They have a worthwhile goal— 
and a sensible plan for reaching it. They 
have faith in themselves. They are will- 
ing to work—and they are not waiting 
for Congress to appropriate the money. 
If you are one of these, and money is all 
you need, then Commerce Union is the 
bank for you!” 

The bank sends out reprints of the his- 
torical ads to a large mailing list each 
month, and local business firms have re- 
quested blow-ups which they have dis- 
played in their windows. And, the cam- 
paign has created much favorable com- 
ment nationally as well as locally. In 
March it was awarded a gold medal by 
Freedoms Foundations of Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, “For Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Bringing About a Better Under- 


standing of the American Way of Life.” 
The series is the work of The Purse Com- 
pany, Chattanooga 2, Tennessee. 


Economic series. Some of the “facts 
of life” regarding the workings of the 
American enterprise system are empha- 
sized in a series of five newspaper adver- 
tisements published by the First Security 
Banks in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. 
They refiect the concern of George Eccles 
and Willard Eccles, who head the First 
Security Corporation, over the economic 
conditions and trends of thought that 
prevail throughout the country. 

One of the ads in the series is repro- 
duced below. Points stressed are the im- 
portance of industrial teamwork and bet- 
ter tools in enabling American workers 
to produce more, earn more, and enjoy 
the world’s highest living standards. Pro- 
ducing fully, and buying carefully, are 
cited as the best ways of keeping prices 
down. 

According to J. S. Francom, president 
of the Francom Advertising Agency in 
Salt Lake City, the ads were run in 11 
daily paper and 29 weekly papers cover- 
ing the territory in where the First Se- 
curity Banks are located. 


Two series of editorial advertisements reflect bank concern over national economic thinking 








TENNESSEE 
HISTORY 


1492: Spain cisimed this 
territory. 





IN MEN AND NATIONS 











America has no goose 
to lay a golden egg - - 





1497: Englend claimed what 
is now Tennessee. 


o 
1524: France claimed it. 
2 


1584 Queen Elizabeth gave 
it to Sir Walter Raleigh. 











Progress comes because people with initiative are seldom content with the mere 
necessities of life—as some kings and queens have lived to learn. 


From the beginning, men constantly changed their habitations in search of better 
climate, better surroundings, better opportunities for better living. 


Early explorers in what is now TENNESSEE reported to the outside world that 
one day’s labor here would produce TWICE as much grain and tobacco as would 


the same amount of labor in other places. 


Soon, the first permanent settlers were beginning the difficult journey to this region, 





The greatest possession America 
has is a man in every home who 
goes to work on time each morn- 
ing... of his own free will. No 
fear of a prison sentence for being 
late drives him to his task. He's 
performing the job he wants to 
do. His freedom to choose his job 
or profession makes him the best 


freedom to develop his individual 
abilities. 

We have not found the goose 
that lays the golden eggs .. . We 
have found a way of life. To 
keep it we must remain alert. We 
must be smart enough to realize 
that any government can “give” 
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Contesting for Stocks 


The drive to interest the general pub- 
lic in common stocks has taken many 
strange turns, as exemplified by educa- 
tional displays in such events as county 
fairs and home building expositions. 

One of the strangest combinations of 
all has been the recent nationwide con- 
test in which a breakfast cereal has 
promoted common stock ownership, with 
the investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane cooperating. 

Counsel offered. The contest, staged 
by General Mills, offered a total of $50,- 
000 worth of common stocks for the best 
statements about “Wheaties.” Winners 
could select the stocks of their choice, 
but to assist them the counsel and guid- 


ance of Merrill Lynch .was proffered. 


This was believed to be the first na- 
tional contest in which common stocks 
constituted the awards. One advantage 
is that such prizes are fully negotiable, 
in contrast to non-salable items that are 
frequently offered. 


Benefits stressed. The extensive con- 
test promotion stressed the desirability 
of common stock ownership. “Through 
the medium of this contest,” declares 
Winthrop H. Smith, managing partner 
of Merill Lynch, “we believe that mil- 
lions of people gained an understanding 
of why it is good to invest in American 
business—good for them, good for our 
economic system, good for the country.” 

President Leslie N. Perrin of General 
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volume and price trends. 


Use the attached request form. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


Name 


Municipal Bonds 


Trends and outlook—mid-year 1951 


HE TAX-FREE STATUS of municipal 
bond interest—always a desirable feature 
—under high taxation today has gained 
new significance for a widening field of 
investors. Increased activity has enhanced 
the marketability of these issues and a 

substantial volume of offerings has created added invest- 

ment opportunities in them. 

@ Our new Mid-Year Survey discusses these facts and 

presents timely information for every type of investor. 

It looks into the market and examines supply, demand, 


@ Send for this timely, up-to-date Mid-Year Survey and our tax 
chart that helps you determine the value of federal tax exemption in 
your income bracket. They are available without cost or obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, 1951 “Mid-Year Survey of the 
Municipal Bond Market” and tax chart. 
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Investment counsel included 


Mills asserts that the contest clearly 
demonstrated that it is not necessary 
to be wealthy to own shares in American 
business. “It is important for people 
to understand this,” Mr. Perrin adds, 
“because today the small investor is more 
and more becoming the backbone of our 
free capitalistic system.” 
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The Eccles Story 


“You might call it an adventure in 
capitalism or an autobiography in eco- 
nomics,” is Marriner S. Eccles’ own de- 
scription of “Beckoning Frontiers,” the 
book of his memoirs published just 
prior to his resignation from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It contains a highly 
interesting 499 pages covering the 
building of the Eccles’ fortune, the au- 
thor’s stormy career in Washington and 
his economic ideas. It is published by 
Alfred A. Knopf at $5. 

The Eccles story will prove of special 
interest to bank and financial officers 
since it throws new light on many eco- 
nomic and financial aspects of the New 
Deal. It reveals the play of forces in- 
volved in its early phases, as in the pas- 
sage of the first National Housing Act 
and the Banking Act of 1935. 

Economic views. Marriner Eccles first 
came to the attention of official Wash- 
ington through 
the enuncia- 
tion of his be- 
lief that “the 
only way we 
could get out 
of the depres- 
sion was 
through gov- 
ernment ac- 
tion in placing 
purchasing 
power in the 
hands of peo- 
ple who need- 
ed it.”’ At the 
time he was 
president of 
the First Se- 
curity Corporation, Ogden, Utah, an‘ 
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",.. Ves, Art, we buy and sell our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theybe @ primary 
dealer all prices are net And their 
over-all advice on our account has been 


very helptu/...” 






































































When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain am in- 
ventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank, 

Moreover, this service is rendered 
‘0 Our Customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 
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We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


this segment of your portfolio. 


For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N.Y. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 








of a number of banks and corporations, 
was managing the estates of his family 
and friends and held a position of lead- 
ership in the community. Searching for 
an answer to the economic crisis, he con- 
cluded that purchasing power, rather 
than a balancing of the budget, was what 
was needed at that time. 

Author Eccles disavows the widely 
held belief that John Maynard Keynes 
was the economic philosopher of the 
New Deal. The concepts formulated by 
Eccles, which have been called “Key- 
nesian,” were not abstracted from 
Keynes’ books, which Eccles states he 
has never read. His concepts, he says, 


were based instead on naked-eye obser- 
vation and experience in the intermoun- 
tain region. 

The book covers the entire period of 
Mr. Eccles’ service in Washington, from 
1933 to date, as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and as Member 
of the Board of Governors. 

Future challenge. For the future, we 
face an ironic paradox, says Mr. Eccles. 
“The economic and social problems that 
are glossed over during a period of de- 
fense production or war will come to 





In Kansas City, 
It’s City National 








As Your 


“Kansas City Headquarters,” 


City National Offers You 
“hese 5) Plus Sewices 


Free Parking .. . Enjoy free 48-hour park- 
ing in our in-the-bank garage during your 
Kansas City visits. 


Private Desk... Make yourself at home 
at your own City National desk — yours 
as long as you need it, without cost. 


Telephone and Stenographic Service...To 
help you transact your business here con- 
veniently, quickly, City National furnishes 
free stenographic service and desk phone. 


Private Conference Rooms...You'll like to 
use one of our roomy, private conference 
rooms... always at your disposal. 


Central Location... City National is just 
across the street from the Federal Reserve 
and most government financial agencies. 
And for your added convenience, one of 
the bank’s motor cars is available for your 
use on business trips around the city. 


City National is ready to serve every usual correspond- 
ent need faster, better... and to supply you with many 
important extra services as well. Your account is invited. 


CHI NATIONAL 


» Bank & Frust Company 
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the fore wit increasing severity if we 
at last attain the sought-for world at 
peace. How fully to produce and dis. 
tribute our abundance under conditions 
of full employment within the frame. 
work of our free-enterprise system wil] 
continue to be the great challenge for 
future generations.” 
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Two-Year Loan Plan 

Occupying a place in the financial pic- 
ture are private firms specializing in 
specific types of credit. 

One such organization is the Eisemann 
Industrial Corporation, New York City, 
which specializes in problems of indus- 
trial financing. It recently announced 
a plan of two-year financing for manv- 
facturers, on the premise that short- 
term loans are frequently inadequate 
for the smaller industrial concerns, par- 
ticularly when they are introducing a 
new product. A few months is often 
not long enough to allow for design, 
sample distribution, field testing, sale, 
delivery, and eventual: collection. 


Loan terms. According to M. W. Stol- [ 


lerman, vice-president of the Eisemann 
firm, the two-year loans are available 
from private sources in multiples of 
$20,000, and the amount loaned is ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the liquidat- 


| ing value of pledged machinery, chattels 


| and one-half per cent a month. 


or segregable inventory. 

Rates begin at 1/22nd of one per cent 
per day on monthly reduced balances. 
This amounts roughly to less than one 
If the 
borrower pledges his accounts receivable 
in addition to his chattels, the rate is 
reduced to 1/30th of one per cent per 
day, or one per cent a month. There is 
still another reduction in rate if the 


| volume is comparatively large, say over 
$100,000 in receivables a month. How- 


ever, rates are also predicated upon the 


| financial condition of the borrower, and 


less desirable risks entail higher rates. 
There is also a small fee covering in- 
vestigation and arranging of the financ- 
ing. 

Repayments are scheduled to the bor- 
rower’s convenience and frequently do not 
begin until a certain number of months 
have elapsed. 
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Business Viewpoint 
on Foreign Economic Aid 

A United States foreign economic pol- 
icy, based to a major degree on govern- 
mental monetary grants to underdevel- 
oped countries, has been opposed by an 


| important component of American busi- 


ness. The United States Council of the 


| International Chamber of Commerce is 


emphatic in insisting that the major 
contribution of funds and activities for 
foreign economic development must come 
from private sources, with our govern- 
mental grants being conditional on 4 
maximum degree of self-help. 

On Rockefeller report. The United 
States Council’s position on the extent 
of foreign assistance is embodied in 4 
policy statement entitled “Business and 
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if we try where the income is earned. They 
ld at should therefore be wholly free of Unit- 
L dis. ed States tax. This should be applied 
itions to old as well as new investments. 
rare. EE Ay So, ee ee 2. Bilateral Commercial Treaties. 
1 will bids ace More importance must be attached by the 
© fer on the Inierntional Derelpenent Anny Bowed’ Government to bilateral commercial 
<7 treaties having as their purpose the elim- 
ination of obstacles to private United 
States investments in foreign areas, the 
Council maintains. These treaties must 
give assurance that in the event of ex- 
: propriation, United States investors will 
1 pie- teerhecsk’ iy receive prompt, adequate and effective 
1g Mm PRESIDENT TRUMAN BY THE compensation. 
a7 vo 3. Export-Import Bank Guarantees. 
mann is topes heprteratwatbemas ocsaaaide The United States Council does not sup- 
City, ADVISORY BOARD ee port the extension of guarantees by the 
ndus- International Chamber of Commerce Export-Import Bank against transfer 
unced FOREWORD BY New York 17, New York risk on new foreign debt obligations pur- 
nanu- NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER chased by United States investors. The 
short- Council, nevertheless, believes that Gov- 
quate ernment guarantees of certain extraordi- 
, par- nary risks of private foreign investments 
ng a ‘ ° 9 may be a justifiable expedient in the 
often Should government grants or self-help be emphasized: nt an. Gis aan 6 % 
esign, means of inducing private capital to un- 
sale, International Economic Development.” not stressed sufficiently the obligation of dertake the production of strategic raw 
This statement represents the Council’s underdeveloped countries to create and materials for rearmament. 
Stol- analysis of “Partners in Progress,” the maintain attractive conditions for in- 4. An International Finance Corpora- 
mann recent report by the International De- vestment of private capital. tion. The United States Council is in 
ilable velopment Advisory Board, a group ap- Five recommendations. Specifically, favor of creating an international finance 
2s of pointed by President Truman to study the Council suggests five principal stimu- corporation to assist private enterprise 
S ap- our foreign aid program, with Nelson lants which it believes would enhance in getting under way projects of foreign 
lidat- Rockefeller as its chairman. the flow of private investments: economic development. The Council notes 
attels While agreeing with many phases of 1. Tax Measures. It is recommended that this idea of the Rockefeller Board 
the Rockefeller report, the United States that business establishments located would establish a corporation which 
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in association with private concerns, gov- 
ernments would have no access to its re- 
sources. This international finance cor- 
poration, an affiliate of the International 
Bank, should confine its activities to loan 
transactions only and not to extending 
equity capital, the Council asserts. 

5. Opposition to Collective Action for 


Economic Development. In contrast to 
a recent report of United Nations ex- 
perts, the Council does not believe that 
collective action in dealing with economic 
problems, such as the problem of econom- 
ic development, is practicable. It adds: 
“Evidence indicates that the use of the 
United Nations as a channel for econom- 
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ic assistance to underdeveloped countries 
may result in dissipation of funds and 
effort, and very little self-help by the 
recipient countries.” 
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Investment Shares 


The growing weight of court and leg- 
islative approval of mutual investment 
company shares for trustee and institu- 
tional investment is emphasized by the 
action of nine states in adopting amend- 
ments to the “Prudent Man Rule” giving 
trustees specific permission to utilize this 
investment channel. Moreover, eight of 
the nine states have taken this action 
since the beginning of 1951. 

Twenty-one other states have previ- 
ously adopted the Prudent Man Rule 
either by court action of legislative act 
without specific reference to investment 
company shares. While trustees have in 
some cases assumed that this permits 
the use of investment company shares 
and have been upheld by legal authori- 
ties, it is deemed advisable to check local 
law in any given case. 

Even an amendment permitting trus- 
tee use does not imply a blanket approval 








Legal sanction growing 


of all investment companies or their use 
in all circumstances. In some cases 
there is a restriction on the percentage 
of capital that may be placed in such in- 
vestment, and others require that a stat- 
ed percentage be invested in issues select- 
ed from the “legal list.” 
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Portfolio Management 


Five different portfolios illustrating 
varying investment objectives are con- 
tained in a study called “The Practical 
Approach to Sound Institutional Invest- 
ing,” prepared by Standard & Poor’s 
Corporation. 

Included is a 100 per cent bond port- 
folio; a bond list with preferred stocks 
added; bonds with common stocks added; 
a 60-20-20 balanced portfolio of bonds, 
preferreds, and common stocks; and an 
ultra conservative fund entirely of Gov- 
ernments. The average yields from such 
investment formulas are cited, and vari- 
ous pros and cons are discussed. There 
is also a series of charts showing money 
market trends. 

Copies available. The basic purpose of 
the study is to demonstrate, through the 
series of portfolio analyses, the oppor- 
tunities that exist to obtain a proper di- 
versification of risk while satisfying in- 
stitutional income requirements. 
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Copies of the new Standard & Poor’s 
study are available upon request from 
Planned Investments, 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, New York. 


Capital Pendulum 
Swinging Back 


As loan volume booms and the per- 
centage of “riskless” assets diminishes, 
there are indications that banks are 
working back toward the time-honored 
10 to 1 ratio of deposits to capital funds. 
This is evidenced by the rush of sales 
of new stock shares, in addition to con- 
tinued retention of a substantial por- 
tion of net earnings. 

It is also evidenced by national sta- 
tistics. Thus a recapitulation of the 
1950 year-end statements reported in 
the March edition of Polk’s Bank Direc- 
tory reveals that the ratio of deposits to 
capital was $12.07 to $1, compared to 
$12.23 to 1 at the end of 1949. The 
1950 ratio was the lowest year-end fig- 
ure since 1942. During the war years 
the ratio climbed to $15.33 of deposits to 
$1 of capital at the end of 1945. 

Individual ratios. The following list- 
ing shows the trend in some of the na- 
tion’s largest banks. The asterisk de- 
notes 1950 year-end figures; otherwise 
the approximate ratio of deposits to cap- 
ital funds is as of March 31, 1951: 


1929 1945 1950-51 


Bank of America.................. 9-1 24-1 *16-1 
National City Bank, N.Y..... 7-1 21-1 16-1 
SS es Ae: 19-1 14-1 
Manufacturers Trust, N.Y... 5-1 23-1 16-1 
Guaranty Trust, N.Y........... 4-1 10-1 7-1 
First National, Chicago...... 7-1 21-1 *15-1 
Continental, Chicago .......... 6-1 18-1 *13-1 
Security-First, L. A............. 11-1 27-1 *17-1 
First National, Boston........ 7-1 17-1 *14-1 
Cleveland Tawet .................. 11-1 26-1 *20-1 
Philadelphia National ........ 8-1 13-1 11-1 
Harris Trust, Chicago.......... 7-1 26-1 20-1 


Electrifying Progress 


The week of August 26 has been set 
aside as “Rural Electrification Week,”’ 
to celebrate the fact that electricity is 
now available to 95 per cent of the 
farms of the nation. Utilities are plan- 
ning special activities to mark this note- 
worthy accomplishment. 

The achievement is an impressive 
testimony to the recent great progress 
of the American economy, for it was not 
until 1928 that the first rural power line 
was strung. It was a crude six-mile ex- 
perimental wire connecting 18 farms. 
In the comparatively few intervening 
years since then, the tentacles of elec- 
tricity have spread to approximately 
5,500,000 farms. 

The beneficial effects of rural elec- 
trification upon the national economy 
have been tremendous. It has greatly 
enhanced farm efficiency, a vital factor 
today when production is a foremost 
weapon of defense, and it has improved 
farm living standards beyond any 
dreams of a few decades ago. Moreover, 
the advent of electricity on the rural 
scene has created vast new market op- 
portunities for the products of industry. 
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TO ANY SPOT IN CALIFORNIA 


With Bank of America as your California correspond- 


ent you are able to send your items for any of more 
than 300 communities direct to this Bank’s branches 
in those localities. 

One account with either the Los Angeles or San 
Francisco office of Bank of America makes this time- 


saving California-wide direct routing service available. 
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ee oe Porat Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
) estan if are known the world over. Sell 
them to your customers. 
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Let the Continental Illinois Bank 
help you to ..... 


unused talents 
in your bank 


Banks are giving more attention to 
the training of their people today than 
ever before. Unused talents are fre- 
quently uncovered as a valuable 
by-product. 





Training programs help to give you 
a greater return on salary dollars— 
probably the largest single expense in 
your bank. 
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fit Seer Ly | i 1) our bank, we'll be glad to share it 
8 with you, and work with you in fitting 

it to your needs. 
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Bank Price Ceilings 


Individual banks were still feeling 
their way in complying with price control 
regulations even after the June 16 dead- 
line had passed. 

By that date, under Regulation 34 of 
the Office of Price Stabilization, all banks 
were to have taken the following three 
steps: 1. Determined ceiling prices dur- 
ing the base period for all services. 2. 
Prepared a statement of ceiling prices to 
be filed with a district office of the O.P.S. 
3. Posted in the bank a list of ceiling 
prices. 

In developing a program to meet these 
requirements, The Manufacturers Na- 
tional bank of Detroit was able to elimi- 
nate much of the confusion as to how 
far the price-listing process should go 
through discussions with other banks and 
with the Detroit office of O.P.S. after 
that office had received a clarification on 
the status of banks. 

Retail services. Like other banks, 
Manufacturers did not feel that it was 
in keeping with good general housekeep- 
ing policies to post a listing in the lobby. 
Instead, the bank obtained permission to 
prepare a listing in printed form that 
would be available at the bank’s cen- 
trally-located information desk in the 
case of the head office and at the mana- 
gers’ desks in its branches. 

It was the bank’s understanding, as 
interpreted by Lewis Whitaker of the 
operating department and _ Charles 
Marsh, the bank’s attorney, that it is 
not necessary to list ceiling prices pub- 
licly for all services. Generally, the prices 
to be available for public inspection in- 
cluded those for checking account serv- 
ices, safe deposit services, collection serv- 
ices, cashier’s check services, etc., which 
are supplied to purchasers of the same 
class on a uniform basis. Ceiling prices 
that need not be available included those 
for trust services, handling payroll ac- 
counts and for other services designed to 
meet the specific requirements of cus- 
tomers. 

Non-retail services. “The major diffi- 
culty in Regulation 34,” stated Mr. 
Marsh, “lies in the area of non-retail 
bank services.” According to the Office 
of Price Stabilization, non-retail services 
are those supplied to individual cus- 
tomers on the basis of negotiation, taking 
into consideration the time and extent of 
work involved in each specific case. While 
it is not necessary to provide a public list- 
ing of non-retail charges, banks are re- 
quired to file a confidential statement 
with O.P.S. on the non-retail services. 

“At Manufacturers National,” said 
Mr. Marsh, “we submitted a statement 
f these negotiated services in the form 
f specific cases wherever possible, and 
he maximum charges we are currently 
naking for each such case, recognizing, 
iowever. that future cases may not be 


comparable. 


“Many services of our trust depart- 
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The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 


Available for public inspection, the list of ceiling prices 


ment,” continued. Mr. Marsh, “would be 
in the exempt category. Fiduciary fees 
commonly are fixed by state statute and 
judicial discretion and therefore exempt 
under Regulation 34. This is also the case 
for many services, such as imprinted 
checks, title and recording fees, etc., in 
which the bank merely acts as the non- 
profit-making middleman. When you 
eliminate all of these latter classes of 
service, the area of application for Regu- 
lation 34 is cut down considerably. If 
the outside agencies through which we 
procure services for our customers are 
permited to raise prices, we will auto- 
matically pass along the increase.” 

Since O.P.S. has not as yet provided 
forms for the preparation of the price 
listings, Manufacturers National at- 
tempted to keep their original filing as 
brief as possible. The bank also found 
that the same service frequently was 
rendered by two or more departments, 
and that it was simpler to file according 
to the service rather than by depart- 
ments. 

Cafeterias too. Meanwhile, a large Chi- 
cago bank posted a small placard in its 
lobby stating that a price ceiling list was 
available for public inspection upon re- 
quest. As with Manufacturers National 
of Detroit, this Chicago bank preferred 
not to post the complete price listing, 
which ran several pages in length for the 
retail services alone. Together with a 
short listing of non-retail or negotiated 
services, this bank filed a statement with 
O.P.S. to the effect that it believed trust 
services to be professional in nature and 
consequently not within the scope of 
Regulation 34. 

As was the case with many of the 


larger banks, this Chicago institution had 
had previous experience with the Office 
of Price Stabilization as the result of 
an earlier regulation which required 
banks to post ceiling prices for the goods 
sold in bank cafeterias. 

A.B.A. action. Earlier in the month, the 
American Bankers Association had pre- 
pared and distributed an informative 
four-page bulletin containing a detailed 
explanation of the requirements that 
banks must meet under Regulation 34. At 
the same time, the A.B.A. Bank Manage- 
ment Commission and the Trust Division 
filed an application with Michael DiSalle, 
Director of Price Stabilization, for ex- 
emption from price control of all fees and 
charges for bank and trust services. 

Discussing the application for exemp- 
tion, Raymond H. Trott, president of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division and president 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island, called 
attention to the fact that in all states 
testamentary trust fees are fixed by 
statute or by the courts, while other trust 
fees which are not so determined are 
fixed by mutual agreement of the parties 
involved depending upon the nature, type, 
and amount of services rendered. Mr. 
Trott said, “There is complete lack of 
standardization in these services and 
endless variations to suit individual 
needs. Because of these variable factors 
there is generally no fixed schedule for 
trust services.” 

Spotty profits. “It may be contended 
that bank profits in the aggregate have 
been favorable during recent years,” 
said James H. Kennedy, chairman, A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission, and vice- 
president and cashier of the Philadelphia 
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National Bank. “We submit, however, 
that it is fallacious to deal with aggre- 
gates for the reason that aggregates ob- 
secure counter-trends and weak spots.” In 
support of this contention, Mr. Kennedy 
cited a study recently completed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia, which revealed that the in- 
creased earnings of larger banks were 
offset by a decrease during 1950 in the 
earnings of banks with deposits under 
$2 million. Alongside the inconsistent 
profit picture, Mr. Kennedy pointed out 
that from 1945 through 1950 bank operat- 
ing expenses increased 60 per cent. 

As soon as the O.P.S. acts upon the 
A.B.A. application for bank exemption 
from Regulation 34, word will be sent to 
the secretaries of the state banking as- 
sociations. In the meanwhile, the A.B.A. 
advises banks to comply with the pro- 
visions of the regulation. 
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Fifteen Savings Plans 


Stressing the immediate need of en- 
couraging thrift, a booklet entitled “In- 
centive Savings Plans,” published by the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, 
is a study which grew out of many in- 
quiries from bankers regarding the effi- 
cacy of various savings schemes now in 
use. The fifteen incentive savings plans, 
which are described with illustrations 
of the forms and procedures involved, 
range from special purpose accounts to 
long range savings programs, some of 
which include life insurance policies 





combined with savings accounts and 
holdings of U.S. Savings Bonds. Some of 
the plans are bank developed while 
others are copyright-protected promo- 
tions such as the Hopalong Cassidy Club 
and Saving Rodeo designed to appeal to 
junior bank customers. 
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Increasing Interest 


Effective July 1, three San Francisco 
banks, the American Trust Company, 
the Crocker First National Bank, and 
the Anglo California National Bank, 
raised the rate of interest paid on sav- 
ings deposits from 1% per cent to 2 per 
cent. 

The American Trust Company an- 
nounced that the new interest rate will 
apply on all savings deposits. The Anglo 
Bank also stated that it will apply the 
new interest rate without limitation of 
amount. The Crocker Bank announce- 
ment said that on savings accounts ex- 
ceeding $10,000 the new interest rate is 
1% per cent instead of the former % per 
cent. 
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Two of the Memphis banks, the Com- 
mercial & Industrial Bank of Memphis, 
and the Memphis Bank & Trust Co., 
are now paying 2% per cent on savings 
deposits over $5,000. This marks a re- 
versal of the prevailing trend of paying 
reduced interest on savings accounts that 
exceed a maximum figure. The object 











# LET’S DRESS UP 


This month we swing the spotlight on 
that much neglected area of the bank 
check known as the “northwest corner.” 
As you know, this space is reserved for 
the customer's imprint, and it seldom 
receives the attention it deserves. 


Without hinting that the bank check 
be turned into a billboard, we submit 
that the customer’s business card, if 
confined to the specific area referred to, 
could be more attractively displayed 
with the addition of a well-designed 
cut and a better printing arrangement. 


The bank check is perhaps the most 
important instrument used in business 
and, since it circulates widely, it should 
creditably reflect the character of the 
user as well as the bank, especially if 
the user pays for it. More care, there- 
fore, should be exercised in the imprint- 
ing, and to this end we are focusing 
more on this part of check manufacture, 


THE IMPRINTING 





To emphasize the significance of this 
program we direct your attention to 
our current catalog, now in the posses- 
sion of all banks, in which you will see 
the comparison between the imprinting 
on the top check and the dressed-up 
imprinting on the bottom check. The 
extra cost amounts to sixty-five cents 
regardless of the size of the order, and 
in our opinion it would be money 
well spent. 


Inasmuch as the average cut owned 
by the customer is not too satisfactory 
because as a rule it is not precision- 
built, we are gradually accumulating a 
selection of top-grade electrotypes that 
print accurately and are attractive in 
appearance. Some of these are displayed 
on page 35 of our catalog and the 
selection is being expanded and im- 
proved all the time. Show them to your 
customers. We think they will like them. 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 











of the two Memphis banks: To attract 
larger accounts with smaller per item 
activity costs. 


More Five-Day Weeks 


A fresh series of Saturday closing an- 
nouncements and a voice opposing the 
measure have added to the continued dis- 
cussion of the five-day work week for 
banks. 

Nine San Francisco banks, together 
with the San Francisco Clearing House 
Association, have announced they will 
close for business on Saturdays, as of 
July 7. According to bank executives this 
plan is not merely for the summer 
months, as are Saturday closing plans 
announced recently by six major Los 
Angeles banks, but is expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Conversely, simultaneous announce- 
ments from San Francisco reveal that 
three banks in that area will remain open 
on Saturdays—Bank of America with its 
branch banking system of 526 offices 
throughout California, the San Fran- 
cisco Bank with eight offices, and the 
Bank of Canton. The Hibernia Bank 
with seven offices has not reached a de- 
cision on the subject. 

Conditions vary. The banks joining 
the San Francisco closing movement are: 
American Trust Company; Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank; The Bank of Cali- 
fornia N.A.; Bank of Montreal; Canad- 
ian Bank of Commerce; Crocker First 
National Bank; Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation; Pacific National 
Bank; and Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co. 

The plans for closing on Saturdays 
vary according to local conditions with- 
in the regions served by the branch bank- 
ing systems. The American Trust Com- 
pany, for example, will close 81 of its 
82 offices, leaving its branch open in 
Modesto, California. 


The independent banks in northern 


| and central California have the Satur- 


day closing plan under consideration and 
will make separate decisions. 

Opinion among country and suburban 
banks in California is somewhat divided. 


| The Bank of Berkeley and the First Na- 


tional Bank of San Leandro have an- 
nounced that they are adopting the Sat- 
urday closing plan. Meanwhile, Charles 
P. Partridge, president of the Central 
Valley Bank, head office Richmond, has 
stated that the seven offices of his bank 
will remain open on Saturdays. 

Pros and cons. Commenting upon the 


| Saturday closing announcements, I. W. 





Hellman, president of the Wells Fargo 
Bank, and also of the San Francisco 
Clearing House Association, remarked 
that banks in nearly all of the Federal 
Reserve cities are closed Saturdays on 
a permanent basis. He added that the 
offices of the large insurance companies, 
the railroads, oil companies and other 
big industrials have long been on a five- 
day work week, and Saturday bank cles- 
ing is in keeping with the national trend. 

Taking a different viewpoint, L. M. 
Giannini, president of the Bank of 
America, recently issued a statement in 
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Bank of Montreal Travelers Checks 
of complete safety and unexcelled service over 130 years— 


backed by a record 


nient form of travel funds 
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The rate of exchange is definitely established for your 
customer at the time of purchase. You will enhance his 
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After the fire, a ruined branch and... 


. .. temporary quarters in florist’s shop 


From experience, The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo suggests fire precautions 


which he said: “On our part we feel we 
are committed to the people to keep our 
offices open as usual on Saturdays so 
long as substantial demands for bank- 
ing services on that day continue. 

“It may be,” Mr. Giannini continued, 
“that as the result of the experience of 
these other banks an effective program 
can be developed. On the other hand, 
if it appears that the public is substan- 
tially inconvenienced and makes _in- 
creased demands upon Bank of America 
offices for Saturday banking services, we 
cannot escape recognizing that the pub- 
lic requires such service.” 

Mr. Giannini concluded by comment- 
ing that if customers of the banks clos- 
ing on Saturdays are able to accommo- 
date themselves within the shorter bank 
hours, Bank of America will want to take 
this factor into consideration in any fu- 
ture discussion of the plan. 

Many of the banks switching to the 
shorter work week plan to make up for 
fewer working days by remaining open 
until 6 P.M. on Fridays. 

Utah too. A recent statute enacted 
by the Utah State Legislature makes 
Saturday closing permissible during the 
summer months in that state. As a re- 
sult, a majority of the banks in Salt 
Lake City and some banks in other parts 
of Utah will remain closed on Satur- 
days during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, 1951. 
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Fire’s Aftermath 

The fire which recently destroyed the 
West Side office of The Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, brought out many 
simple operational precautions’ that 
would have minimized the loss had they 
been observed. Marine Trust passes these 
ideas along for the benefit of other banks. 

Record destruction in the Marine Trust 
fire was heavy since the employees of the 
branch barely had time to escape through 
the smoke that poured up without warn- 
ing from the basement. An excellent job 
was done in reconstructing the bank’s 
vital records. For example, the bank was 
able to obtain a good many duplicates of 
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missing payroll checks by requesting 
storekeepers to inquire of their customers 
if they cashed a check the day of the fire 
and if so, on whom it was drawn. While 
most of the records have been reassem- 
bled through customer cooperation and 
some ingenious cross-checking by the 
bank, the job has been formidable, and 
it has emphasized to Marine Trust how 
certain advance precautions could have 
prevented a large share of the damage. 

Water damage. When a large section 
of the main banking floor collapsed, send- 
ing furniture and equipment into the 
flooded basement, many records were 
damaged as badly by water as by fire. 
In many cases the ink used by the bank 
was washed out. This was true with some 
checks and deposits though in others 
these were legible. Of considerable help 
was the fact that the tellers’ machines au- 
tomatically print the date, amount of de- 
posit, and amount of cash deposited. 
When a depositor called to report that he 
had not been credited with a deposit, he 
was requested to give the bank the in- 
formation noted on his teller’s receipt. 


Electric mangle used to dry 
water-soaked bank records 


Marine Trust strongly recommends that 
banks check to make sure that bank ink 
is waterproof. 

As a result of experience with fire, 
Marine Trust also reports that damage 
can be minimized if the adjustable back- 
ers in check files and bookkeeping ledger 
trays are drawn up tight at all times. 
Tellers’ working cash should be kept at 
a minimum, with all surplus cash left in 
the vault. All important items, notes, 
checks, posted and unposted, collateral, 
etc. should be kept over night in fire re- 
sistant files. These files should be locked 
at the first sign of fire since concussion, 
in the event the floor collapses, will cause 
them to open if they are not locked. This 
precaution should be taken with ledgers 
for both thrift and checking accounts as 
well as the check files. 

Periodic drills. When fire breaks out, 
tellers should place their currency in 
their lockers or trucks, together with 
checks, deposits and machine tapes. Silver 
may be disregarded until all other val- 
uables and records are preserved. Book- 
keepers and proof machine operators 
should place checks, deposits lists and 
journal sheets in waste baskets. If time 
permits these can be placed in the vault 
and if not, bank employees should carry 
them out of the building. The sorting of 
checks on desktops should be avoided. 
A sorting rack or tray can be picked 
up quickly in case of fire. 

Marine Trust suggests that banks es- 
tablish a periodic fire drill procedure, 
with responsibility delegated among bank 
employees for the protection of various 
records, the notification of the fire de- 
partment, the sounding of an alarm, and 
the checking of exits. 
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Cooperative Action 


With an eye to the successful opera- 
tion of the public relations program of 
the Bergen County (New Jersey) Bank- 
ers Association, two state banking asso- 
ciations, in their recent conventions, took 
steps toward cooperative educational 
campaigns, statewide in scope, to puv- 
licize the role of independent banking 'n 
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America. Plans for institutional adver- 
tising campaigns appeared prominently 
in the convention agendas of both the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey state 
bankers’ associations. 

Pennsylvania. In his speech of accept- 
ance, in-coming Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association President Robert C. Downie, 
president, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh, proposed that 
Pennsylvania banks unite to correct the 
general public misconceptions of bank- | 
ing. “To maintain our free and inde- | 
pendent American banking system,” said | 
Mr. Downie, “‘bankers must provide the 
necessary financial and trust services in 
a friendly and efficient manner. They 
must let the public know how and why 
they operate as they do. 

“Banking stands or falls on public 
opinion and yet it is doing relatively 
little to protect its important place in 
our economy or to assure its future. 
Hundreds of segments of business are 
spending millions of dollars yearly to tell 
the public their story and yet none of 
these has a more important story to tell 
or a more vital function to protect, nor 
are they, in most cases, as dependent 
upon public opinion.”’ 

Mr. Downie’s proposal for immediate 
cooperative promotion was enthusiasti- 
cally received by PBA members, and 
initial steps are being taken to effectuate 
a statewide advertising and publicity 
program financed by Pennsylvania’s 
1,000 banks. 

New Jersey. At the New Jersey con- 
vention it was announced that M. Lyle 
Spencer, retiring dean of the School of 
Journalism of Syracuse University, has 
been retained by the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association as a basic step in the 
direction of a statewide publicity, edu- 
cational, and advertising program on 
behalf of banking. 

The cooperative activity by the New 
Jersey bankers will be approached 
through the county banking groups in 
the state, and the leaders of these 
groups have been advised that Dr. 
Spencer will be available to work with 
them in organizing and carrying on their 
public relations work at the community 
level. 

County precedent. With the help of an 
energetic public relations consultant, the 
Bergen County Bankers Association has 
been carrying out an effective institu- 
tional advertising campaign for banking. 
During the past year, local newspapers 
and radio stations have been sent regular 
releases covering bank developments of 
interest to the citizens of Bergen Coun- 
ty. Cooperative advertisements, signed 
by all the banks in the county, have 
been supported by individual bank ad- 
vertising prepared through an advertis- 
ing mat program that is a part of the 
county campaign. 

Recently, the Bergen County bankers 
cooperated with the county’s chief news- 
paper in the publication of a complete 
news section of pictures and feature 
stories about the participation of Bergen 
bankers in the New Jersey Bankers As- 
sociation Convention. Featured in this 
section of the newspaper were several 
individual bank ads and a full-page ad- 





































Model 250 
BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC CASHIER— 


delivery chute type. Coins de- 
livered direct to customer. 






















Model 150 


BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC CASHIER— 


trap door type. Coins de- 
livered to customer by 
teller. 
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BRANDT 


COIN HANDLING MACHINES 








Model SL 
BRANDT COIN SORTER 
and COUNTER—- 


motor driven. Sorts and counts 
mixed coins, pennies to half dol- 
lars, inclusive. 


Model CDM 
BRANDT COIN COUNTER 
and PACKAGER— 


motor driven. Hand’es all 
coins from pennies to half dol- 
lars inclusive, and silver dollars 
if desired. A hand operated 
machine can also be supplied. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO., “wisconsin® 


"Brandt" and ‘'Cashier'' registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 











banks individually. This ad was illus- 
trated by a picture of a young high 
school graduate and captioned: ‘From 
this year’s graduates will come the fu- 
ture presidents of Bergen County 
banks.” This cooperative advertisement 
emphasized that “any bank in Bergen 
County will be glad to talk to any young 
graduate who would like to make a ¢a- 
reer of banking.” 
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A.I.B. Convention Highlights 


Over 1,400 bank employees, represen- 
tatives of the largest educational insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, met at 
the Hotel William Penn in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, June 4-8, for the 49th 
Annual Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. The A.I.B., which is 
the educational section of the American 
Bankers Association, has, according to 
the report of J. Kaye Ewart, outgoing 
president of the Institute and vice-presi- 
dent, National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, a total member- 
ship of close to 93,000, with over 42,000 
persons enrolled in A.I.B. study courses. 

In the future. Pointing out the recent 
increase in the A.B.A. appropriation to 
the Institute, Mr. Ewart told convention 
delegates that the A.I.B. is “in a more 
opportune position to expand its useful- 
ness and to fulfill its obligation to the 
business of banking than at any other 
time in its history. 

“The Institute does not base its plans 














From left, A. P. Barr, vice-president, Security Commercial Bank, Birmingham, Ala., presi- 
dent; M. J. Travers, vice-president, Marine Trust Company of Western New York, vice- 
president; and new members of A.I.B.’s Executive Council, F. C. Adams, Bank of California, 


N.A., Seattle; 


E. J. Erickson, assistant treasurer, Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 


Minneapolis; N. I. Gray, National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk; and L. S. Clark, vice- 
president, Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York with James Shelton, president, American 


Bankers Association, and president, 


Security-First National 


Bank of Los Angeles 


A.B.A. president congratulates new A.I.B. leaders 


for progress upon past accomplish- 
ments,”’ continued Mr. Ewart. “We are 
cognizant of the necessity to keep our 
material current and to expand our ed- 
ucational activities as the need of bank- 
ing is anticipated.” 

Striking a similar note for future ac- 
tion, incoming A.I.B. President Alton 
P. Barr, vice-president of the Security 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
(Two offices) 


Banks in four Ports 
that operate as one 


This Bank’s Tri-state organization offers a 
long-established Pacific Coast banking 
connection that, by policy and practice, is one 
institution, under ove management, with one 
responsibility and ge common purpose. 


That common purpose is to give customers 
not only an intimate and specialized /ocal 
service, but the full benefit of our Coastwide 
experience and facilities, as well. 


You will not find this unique service elsewhere. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in 1864 


PORTLAND * SEATTLE + TACOMA 





Commercial Bank, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, stated that there are more bank 
employees today than at any time in 
history, and that a large percentage of 
these employees are new and untrained. 
“If there was ever a time,” said Mr. 
Barr, ‘“‘when the Institute needed to ex- 
pand its educational program, it is now.” 

Money winners. In addition to its regu- 
lar educational curriculum, the A.I.B. 
encourages training in public speaking 
and debate. All through the winter and 
early spring, there have been contests 
among public speakers and debaters rep- 
resenting various chapters of the Insti- 
tute. In the finals of the National Public 
Speaking Contest, held at the conven- 
tion, Hal C. Kuehl of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
won first place and a cash award of $500 
under the A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment plan. 

A team of Philadelphia bankers won 
the National Debate Contest for the 
Jesse H. Jones National Convention De- 
bate Fund prizes. Members of the win- 
ning team were John L. Grant and 
Clement J. Groody, both of The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and 
Charles E. Baus, Corn Exchange Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., alternate. 

The 50th Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, sched- 
uled for June 2-6, next year, will be 
held in Houston, Texas. 
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Important Ruling 

A statute of New York State banking 
law, which prohibits any financial insti- 
tution, except savings banks or savings 
and loan associations, from using the 
words, “savings,” “saving,” or their 
equivalent, was recently declared uncon- 
stitutional by the New York State Su- 
preme Court. 

An action brought by the Attorney 
General of New York against the Frank- 
lin National Bank of Franklin Square, 
Long Island, alleged that the bank had 
used the term “savings” in its dealing 
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with the public and, as such, had violated 
the state statute. Franklin National free- 
ly admitted the use of the term, but con- 
tended that the state statute directly 
conflicted with the United States Consti- 
tution and the federal banking laws, and 
interfered with the operation of all na- 
tional banks as federal instrumentalities 
and also discriminated against national 
banks in favor of state savings banks 
and state and federal savings and loan 
associations. 

Purpose of Congress. In his important 
summation of findings, New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Thomas J. Tuff 
said: 

“T am satisfied that national banks, as 
they use the words ‘saving’ and ‘savings’ 
in advertising and publicizing that they | 
receive ‘savings deposits’, are exercising 








resi |= an implied and incidental power con- 
vice- ferred upon them by acts of Congress. 
came “The restrictive nature of the New 
ie York banking law defeats the purposes 
‘ican for which Congress created national 
eles banks. That defeat could be entire were 


national banks obligated to suspend for 
lack of enough savings deposits with 
which to operate their business. The New 


Ala- York statute is unconstitutional.” | 
ank New equality. Arthur T. Roth, presi- 
, rr dent of the Franklin National Bank ex- 
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Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 


Interior, Conroe National Bank, Conroe, Texas 





Industrial Branch, The First National Bank of Portland, Oregon 
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Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 


Exterior, Conroe National Bank, Conroe, Texas 


Inside and out, brick provides warm texture, inviting contrasts in new banks 


—In Our Everyday Living” is a factual, 
non-advertising booklet about the place 
of money, credit, and banking services 
in our society. Following a detailed ex- 
planation of check clearing procedures, 
the booklet informs the student of the 
safeguards in banking provided by mod- 
ern management methods and by the 
operations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Samples of the teaching unit are being 
mailed to banks and clearing house 
groups in order that preparation can be 
made for use of the material during the 
next school year. 
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Designs in Brick 


A brief analysis of the recently-com- 
pleted bank quarters pictured above re- 
veals plainly the important changes in 
banking philosophy that the past two 
decades have witnessed. Becoming in- 
creasingly customer-conscious, banks, 
like the Conroe National Bank of Con- 
roe, Texas, and The First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, are establishing 
themselves in surroundings that adver- 
tise the banks’ interest in the financial 
problems of the average citizen. Where 
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other, and costlier, building materials. 
were once considered the only appro- 
priate settings for dignified wholesale 
financial institutions, the lowly brick, a 
warm and flexible structural material, 
now appears on the inside as well as the 
outside of banks dedicated to the daily 
needs of the small account holder. 

Such is the case in the Conroe Na- 
tional Bank where the smooth-face red 
brick used for the exterior of the bank’s 
new building is carried through in some 
of the interior walls. Against this color- 
ful background, the bank has set light 
cyprus tellers’ counters of a board and 
batten construction. Railings and check 
desks are constructed of satin-finish 
aluminum, while the tellers’ wickets are 
corrugated, translucent glass. Each of 
the tellers’ areas is provided with a sep- 
arate cyprus door leading to the work 
area of the bank. 

Exterior emphasis. The exterior of the 
completely air-conditioned Conroe Na- 
tional Bank also combines brick, cyprus 
and aluminum in well-balanced propor- 
tions. The large, super-market type win- 
dows fronting the bank are set flush into 
the cyprus overhang, resulting in a 
“floating roof” appearance. 

Similarly, the imaginative construc- 
tion materials used in the exterior finish 
of the new Industrial Branch of The 


First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
produce a friendly, inviting textural ef- 
fect. Combining western wood in its 
natural finish with salmon pink Roman 
brick, aluminum trim, copper gutters and 
full length plate glass doors, the new 
branch is eye-pleasing, spacious, and 
highly functional. Two drive-in banking 
windows and nearly a full block of park- 
ing space, enclosed by a stained cedar 
slat fence, enable the branch to handle 
a large volume of vehicular traffic. 

Brick again. In the well-planned lobby 
of The First National Bank of Portland’s 
Industrial Branch, the Roman brick used 
in the exterior appears again, combined 
with vertical grain hemlock wainscot in 
natural finish and harmonizing pastel 
walls. Large plate glass windows over 
the tellers’ section provide excellent nat- 
ural lighting. 

Specially designed counter fixtures 
are made of limed rift oak with a brick- 
red formica top, while the floor is a 
light tan asphalt tile. 
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Little Bank Business 


In San Francisco, 75 people turn out 
about 75 per cent of the home savings 
banks distributed by the nation’s finan- 
cial institutions. Over a million cleverly 
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going fo » dink 
atomic ‘codltall / 


There’s radioactive iodine in the odd 
‘“ “199 ° ° . 
cocktail” this woman is about to drink. 

Tomorrow, doctors will survey her 
with atomic instruments—and be able to 
tell if she has thyroid trouble! 

Radioactive elements (called isotopes ) 
are proving to be the greatest detectives 
in medicine. These “hot” atoms detect 
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thyroid trouble, 
leukemia! 


cancer, tumors, even 
Hospitals all over the country are call- 
ing for isotopes. But the “hot” atoms 
don’t stay hot for long. They must be 
delivered at top speed to be effective! 
That’s why, when shipping isotopes, 
drugs, and important chemicals, hospitals 
always prescribe the fastest possible 
method. They ask for Air Express! 
Whatever your need or business, here 


are the unique advantages you can enjoy 
with regular use of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 


IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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contrived little banks, designed to catch 
the country’s small change and funnel it 
into thrift accounts, are manufactured 
each year by the Bankers’ Utilities Com- 
pany. 

A family affair, owned and operated 
by four brothers named Greer, the Bank- 
ers’ Utilities Company has seen the pop- 
ularity of its products spread throughout 
the world in the 37 year history of the 
organization. Although part of the for- 
eign market is cut off today by world 
conditions, large shipments of the little 
banks are still made to the South Amer- 
ican countries, Mexico, the Philippines, 
and Canada. Most of the company’s busi- 
ness in this country is transacted through 
direct personal contacts by representa- 
tives who cover all 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Popular line. Fastest selling of the 
company’s home banks are those which 
resemble small books. This compact and 
easily-handled bank is available in three 
sizes. Made of metal, with borrow-proof 
coin slots, the book banks have replace- 
able plastic covers which bear the name 
and message of the financial institution 
distributing them. The majority of the 
book banks have a traditional look, like 
that of the Broadway Savings Bank of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, while some 
banks prefer the modern treatment in 
book bank covers, such as the one re- 
cently’ ordered by the First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon. 

Almost as popular as the book banks 
are the enameled Add-O-Banks, which 
register the total of coins deposited up 
to $20, and the clear plastic recording 
banks with different slots for dimes, 
nickels, and quarters. Occasionally the 
Bankers’ Utilities Company puts out a 
novelty bank to order, like the one in 
the form of an old western stagecoach 
manufactured for Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco. 
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Encouraging thrift, products of Bankers’ Utilities Company 


Financial institutions lend or sell the 
little banks to their savings account 
holders, and the home banks serve as an 


effective and lasting advertisement for 


the distributing organization. 
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Conventions Discuss VCR 

A recurring topic of discussion at 
many recent state bankers’ association 
conventions was the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint program and the part that 
banks can play in combatting inflation. 





BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 


89 Years....67 Branches 


in South and Central America, England, 


France, Portugal and Spain 


Complete International Banking Service 


HEAD OFFICE: London, England 





New York Agency: 34 Wall Street 
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The somewhat paradoxial situation, in 
which banks must both curtail credit and 
finance a rapidly-growing economy, was 
outlined by Richard D. Brigham, incom- 
ing president of the California Bankers 
Association and vice-president, Anglo 
California National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, who said: “The problems which 
confront California bankers today are 
two-fold in their nature. First are those 
originating from an expanding civilian 
economy in a state which is experiencing 
extraordinary growth, and second, those 
arising from the national defense pro- 
gram. 

“Foremost among these problems,” 
continued Mr. Brigham, ‘“‘is that of pro- 
viding adequate credit for the defense 
effort and maintaining essential civilian 
activities. Loans must be examined care- 
fully in the spirit of the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint program to determine 
whether they supply legitimate credit 
needs and do not contribute to inflation- 
ary tendencies. California’s great agri- 
cultural industries must be supported so 
that food production and processing are 
kept at a high level. Small business must 
be maintained and assisted to participate 
in the defense program. In areas where 
military bases and training centers have 
been reactivated, civilian facilities and 
special banking services must be pro- 
vided. Our California bankers are co- 
operating wholeheartedly in the effort to 
find solutions for these various problems 
as the national defense program gains 
momentum on the West Coast.” 

Effectuating program. Several sugges- 
tions were made at the various state 
conventions as to how individual banks 
can best bring reduced credit availability 
into effect with least inconvenience to 
themselves and to the public. In addi- 
tion to the thorough advertising cam- 
paigns banks have conducted on behalf 
of VCR, Oliver S. Powell, member of 
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the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and chairman of the 
National VCR Committee, speaking be- 
fore the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association convention, suggested two 
further means of telling the story of 
Voluntary Credit Restraint. ‘‘First,’’ said 
Mr. Powell, “explain this program to 
your directors and keep them informed 
as to how it is affecting your own bank 
and community. Your directors are the 
men of affairs in your city and their ex- 
planations in their circle of acquaint- 
ances will save you much strain and pos- 
sible loss of customers. 

“Second,” Mr. Powell continued, “‘fol- 
low the advice of the American Bankers 
Association and send copies of the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint program to your 
commercial customers.”’ 

Some sound advice was heard from 
O. S. Burns, president of the South Caro- 
lina Bankers Association and executive 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Orangeburg, who stated: ‘“‘The effec- 
tiveness of the restraint program can be 
helped by the simple method of stick- 
ing to what has always been sound credit 
practice and persuading our customers 
to do likewise.” 

Consequences of failure. Asserting that 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint program 
is a great challenge to banking and no 
easy task, Donald P. Horsey, retiring 
president, Pennsylvania Bankers Associ- 
ation, told PBA convention delegates that 
there is no choice in complying with the 
plan since the penalty for non-compli- 
ance would be the creation of more 
Government tax-free agencies. 

Viewing VCR from a different angle, 
Harvey E. Emmart, retiring president 
of the Maryland Bankers Association, 
and vice-president-cashier of the Balti- 
more National Bank, stressed the im- 
portance of the program on the nation’s 
economy. The evil influences of infla- 
tion are already well upon us, Mr. Em- 
mart said, and failure to control these 
forces means failure on a world-wide 
scale. Each time the inflationary spiral 
is permitted to ascend economic health 
worsens. Success of the credit restraint 
program, which is designed to assure 
stability of our monetary structure, is 
dependent upon the cooperation of every 
bank in the country, declared Mr. Em- 
mart, 
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The Bank Anniversary 

A steadily-growing trend in the wide- 
spread promotional activities of financial 
institutions is the use of the bank anni- 
versary as a customer relations oppor- 
tunity. Where some banks proudly ob- 
serve their birthday each year, the in- 
creasing occurrence of silver, golden, 
diamond, and centennial anniversaries 
has been marked by many unusual bank 
celebrations. The following examples, 
chosen from a wide selection, illustrate 
a few of the forms that bank anniver- 
sary festivities are assuming. 

The diamond jubilee observance of the 
Houston National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, was opened by the bank’s an- 
nouncement of the establishment of a 
permanent scholarship in banking and 
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H-H-M 24-hr. Deposit Service for all Customers 


Individuals as well as business firms need 24-Hour Deposit Service during 
busy hours as well as after-hours, over long weekends and holidays. H-H-M 
24-Hour Depositories accept bulk deposits in bags as usual; individual deposits 
in envelopes. The installation shown uses separate deposit heads for bags and 
envelopes, and includes a supply holder for envelopes. Separate or combined 
facilities can be arranged for new installations. Special arrangements can 
be designed economically to meet unusual conditions. H-H-M Depositories 


are easy and safe for men, women and children to use. 


Ask for details about H-H-M 24-Hour Depositories for bulk and individual 


depositors . . . and for data on successful installations. Write today. 
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finance at the University of Houston. 
The plan, when in full operation, will 
provide each year for the education of 
four students. Highlighting the large 
public open-house commemorating the 
75th anniversary, male bank employees 
wore old-fashioned eye shades, string 
ties, and black sleeve protectors while 
women employees were dressed in bon- 
nets and pinafores. Other features of 
this successful open-house included a 
birthday cake five feet high, a collection 
of photographs tracing the evolution of 
the city, and gold pencils for all Houston 
National customers 75 years old or older. 


4 


A fat, 50-inch candle was lighted on 
the 50th birthday of the Montclair Trust 
Company of Montclair, New Jersey. Over 
3,500 visitors at the bank’s open-house 
ventured guesses as to how long the 
giant candle would burn. The ten closest 
guesses were awarded prizes of $100, 
$50, and $25 Defense Bonds. 


v 


The attics and storage rooms of the 
town of Beaumont, Texas, were ran- 
sacked to provide the turn-of-the-century 
dress that the employees of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Beaumont wore in 
honor of the bank’s 50th anniversary. 
In addition to extensive newspaper and 
radio advertising, over 15,000 invita- 
tions were sent out to announce the 
huge open-house celebration held by the 
bank. An elaborate brochure with sim- 
ulated hammered gold covers was 
mailed to bank officials and stockholders 
throughout the country. The brochure 
outlined the bank’s growth and develop- 
ment as it paralleled that of the city. 


* 


Deep blue banners bearing the slogan, 
“A Century of Banking, 1851-1951,” 
were featured in the main office and sev- 











American National Bank of Beaumont, Texas 


Costumed employees remind public of bank anniversary 


en branches of the Hudson County Na- 
tional Bank, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
in commemoration of the bank’s 100th 
anniversary. All employees dealing with 
the public wore lapel pins announcing 
the anniversary and all executives’ desks 
carried small flags with an appropriate 
message. The board of directors of the 
bank voted to award each member of 
the staff, exclusive of officers, a United 
States Defense Bond. 
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Items of Interest 


One hundred cows, grazing peacefully 
on a ranch in the Province of Chiriqui, 
Republic of Panama, carry the brand 
“CNB” for Chase National Bank, New 








tion upon request. 


GROUP OF 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





What Every Gauker Should Kuouw 


Coinsurance will save money. As an Insurance 
Buyer you should know exactly what the money- 
saving coinsurance clause is and how it works. 
We'll be glad to send you a complete descrip- 


No obligation, of course. 


PHOENIX-COMMECTICUT 


INSURANCE 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


COMPANIES 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 


Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 











York City. A Panamanian rancher pur- 
chased the cattle by way of a loan from 
Chase’s branch in David, Panama, with 
the cattle as security. The bank protect- 
ed its collateral at branding time. 
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Many banks which have not qualified 
as depositaries of withheld corporation 
income tax payments may be overlook- 
ing an important opportunity to serve 
their customers, according to the Com- 
mittee on Federal Depository Functions 
and Fiscal Procedures of the American 
Bankers Association. 

While over 11,000 banks have quali- 
fied as Treasury tax and loan deposi- 
taries, only 8,000 of these have quali- 
fied as depositaries of withheld taxes. 
This latter group has benefited through 
retaining funds in their Treasury tax and 
loan accounts until such funds are 
called. 


os 


Extended coverage and several other 
improvements were recently made in 
new Standard Forms No. 24 and No. 2 
of Bankers Blanket Bonds. Until out- 


| standing bonds are replaced with the 


new forms, insured banks will be notified 
by their underwriters that they have 
benefit of the new bond benefits. 
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The Bank of Achievers, the teen-age 
organization sponsored in San Francisco 
by Bank of America, recently received 
a national award through the Junior 
Achievement organization for having 
the best banking record of any J. A. 
bank in this country-wide program dur- 
ing the 1950-51 year. Starting with a 
working capital of $75, the Bank of 
Achievers reported total resources of 
$4,822.37 as of May 21, 1951. 

An award for the second best Junior 
Achievement bank in the country went 
to the J. A. Bank of Milwaukee which 
was sponsored by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of that city. 
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Travelog of Operating Ideas 
By FRANK L. BEACH 


The United States National Bank of Portland, Oregon 








Learning from the other fellow is part 
of the philosophy of operating at the 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Oregon. No bank within itself can 
have all the answers; it can profit at 
many points from the experience and 
ideas of others. 

With this in mind, the operating men 
from our bank go idea hunting in the 
bookkeeping, the proof, the teller, and 
the other departments of banks through- 
out the country. This story is a recital of 
some of the interesting things as they 
appeared in the notebook of an operating 
man on one of these trips. 

San Francisco. This has been the scene 
of keen competition between banks with 


varying interest rates; a testing place to | 


see whether higher savings interest is a 
material factor in drawing savings de- 
posits from one bank to another. As of 
this writing, the answer seems not fully 
written. It certainly has an effect, but 
whether or not it compensates for the in- 
creased cost is a subject which is still 
hotly argued. 

Los Angeles. This is one of the few 
cities that has its 
clearings in the middle of the night. This 
middle-of-the-night exchange is an ideal 
system for the city. Items from the far 
flung branches flow in at the close of the 
day by motorcycle and automobile to the 
head offices. There, during the evening, 
the items are processed for the clearing 
house. Then the exchange is made. 

A graveyard shift takes over and 
works on the in-clearings. With no inter- 
ruptions, it works with high efficiency. 
In-clearings are processed for branch and 
bookkeeping department by the time the 
regular staffs report. There are prac- 
tically no mail trains or planes leaving 
or arriving during the night to compli- 
cate the problem. 

Phoenix. 


main exchange of | 


The Valley National Bank | 


here is a developer of young men. Out of © 


its 28 branches, eight are managed by 
men who became managers while still 
under 30. Some of these branches run by 
young men are really sizable banks that 
are operated far from head office. 

El Paso. An eye-opener was the El 
Paso National Bank’s carpeted safe de- 
posit vault. A large, luxurious basement 


lobby is beautifully covered with a “sink- | 
in” carpet, and the carpet runs right into | 


and throughout the vault. The effect is 
surprisingly good. It gives a sense of 
quiet beauty that might well appeal to 
safe deposit customers. 

Another El] Paso bank uses a group of 
part-time college girls to do the alpha- 
betizing for the bookkeepers. These col- 
lege girls work from 2 p.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
the day previous to the actual posting. 
There is one for every two sets of books. 
One girl said that it took her about a 
month to learn the signatures and that 
after that she has been able to keep up 
with her work without difficulty. 
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Among other things never seen before, 
and maybe a very good idea, was the 
new business consciousness of the State 
National Bank, where every rail officer, 
regardless of rank, had a sign on his desk 
reading “New Accounts.” 

Denver. Among the banks is one that 
really puts “snorkel” banking to use. The 
“snorkel” bank, located somewhat out of 
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IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


UMMmins 


Cc hicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 





the business area, waits on over a hun- 
dred customers a day. These customers 
drive past in their automobiles and send 
their deposits down a dumbwaiter, lo- 
cated mailbox high at the curb, to the 
teller waiting in the basement. This bank 
permits many types of banking in this 
way, cashing checks, making deposits, 
making payments on notes, etc. It hasn’t 
much evidence that the “snorkel” brings 
in new customers, but it feels that it 
helps in holding customers who might 
shift closer to their places of business. 


Salt Lake City. Here one of the banks 
polled 2,060 new customers to find out 
what brought them into the bank. Ninety 
per cent replied that they were referred 
by other customers. 


BE SAFE, BE SURE 


cancel checks by 
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Thousands of banks use the famous 
foolproof CUMMINS 300 Electric 
Perforator to avoid the contingent 
liability that increases daily with 
the use of non-permanent and un- 
safe ink cancelations. CUMMINS 
300 permits each bookkeeper to can- 
cel checks immediately after post- 
ing. No skipped checks. No faint 
cancelations. It's all done in sec- 
onds ... faster... safer than any 
other method. 


CUMMINS 250 ENDORSER 


CUMMINS 250 Endorser automati- 
cally prints dated endorsements on 
checks of mixed sizes up to 160 per 
minute. All checks stacked in exact 
sequence. Requires no special expe- 
rience—anyone can operate it. Port- 
able: easily moved from one listing 
machine to another. 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BC-751 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 
(CO Literature on check cancelers. 
C) Literature on endorsers. 
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Let us help you meet 
industry’s new demands 


If increased industrial activities in 
your locality are challenging your facili- 
ties, remember that Irving Trust Company 
can help you to offer specialized advice in 
various industries, and a complete range 
of banking services. Join the nation-wide 
family of progressive banks who are cor- 
respondents of Irving Trust. We invite 
your inquiries on any phase of this service. 


* 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Witt N. ey Chairman of the Board 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division 
Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 
Capital Funds over $118,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 


MemMBeER FepeErAL Deposit INsuRANCE CoRPORATION 
MEMBER OF THE COAsT-TO-coast ““BANK WIRE” System 
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ATTENTION 
Please take the time NOW to read this 
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carefully and follow through! 
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Efforts in behalf of bank law changes included pamphlets, meetings with legislators 


BANKS TAKE THE INITIATIVE IN TEXAS 





Sirenothenng SVAVK BANKING 


Many states need improved banking codes. 


Here is how 


a successtul bank-led campaign to obtain one was waged 


HEN the Texas Banking Code 
was written in 19438, some of 
the most capable financial and 
legal talent of the state collaborated 
in its preparation. Fundamentally, it 
is a fine banking code under which the 
state chartered banks of Texas have 
grown stronger and have served well 
the financial needs of their communi- 
ties. However, there are few perfect 
laws and the Texas Banking Code 
Was no exception. The 1943 code in- 
cluded some provisions from the code 
that it replaced, and these provisions 
increasingly restricted the smooth 
functioning of the State Banking De- 
partment. 
Since 1935, the State Banking De- 
partment of Texas has been self-sup- 
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By 
P. B. (JACK) GARRETT 


President, Texas Bank & Trust Company, 
Dallas 2, Texas 


porting; that is, it has not required 
any general tax money for its oper- 
ation. Prior to the passage of a new 
law just enacted, it was necessary for 
the State Banking Department to pre- 
pare a budget for each succeeding 
biennium. The budget was first ap- 
proved by the State Finance Com- 
mission composed of nine members 
appointed by the Governor and ap- 
proved by the senate, a commission 
that is a governing body or board of 
directors of the State Banking De- 


partment. Then after being reviewed 
and revised by various senate and 
house committees,.the budget was 
finally passed by the legislature as a 
part of an appropriation bill. 

As is usually the case, certain 
agencies included under such appro- 
priation bills are likely to suffer from 
the impact of other political consider- 
ations. The proposed budget usually 
was cut to such an extent that it 
hampered the operation of the de- 
partment. When the final budget was 
set, the money was provided by as- 
sessing each state bank a fee, based 
on total deposits, for the two annual 
examinations required by law. 

During the past two years, the 
State Banking Department has found 
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it increasingly difficult to retain and 
employ examiners due to the restric- 
tion on the salaries that could be paid 
and the allowable expense for travel- 
ing. The 450 state chartered banks of 
Texas were proud of their system and 
did not want anything to happen to 
the State Banking Department that 
would in any way tend to weaken the 
system, so we felt that something 
needed to be done to prevent such a 
possibility. 


ARLY in 1950, about fifty state 

bankers met to discuss ways and 
means of correcting the situation that 
existed. We knew that we had to 
work through corrective legislation, 
which we hoped could be enacted at 
the next session of the Texas legis- 
lature convening in January 1951. 
Among the bankers attending this 
meeting were the nine members of 
the State Finance Commission. Act- 
ing in an official capacity, the Fi- 
nance commission appointed five 
bankers to be known as the Executive 
Committee of the State Chartered 
Banks of Texas and instructed them 
to formulate a program. This execu- 
tive committee, after formulating a 
plan, requested that the Finance Com- 
mission call a meeting in Austin of 
all of state chartered banks. 

On May 4, 1950, representatives of 
more than 350 state chartered banks 
met at Austin and were unanimous in 
their decision that our banking code 
should be amended by the passage of 
a law to create a special fund into 
which would be paid the examination 
fees of the state banks and other in- 
stitutions under the supervision of 
the State Banking Department. The 
Finance Commission would, under 
this law, have full authority to pre- 
pare the budget and set the compen- 
sation for the employees of the de- 
partment as they deemed best. 

The executive committee then out- 
lined to the group gathered in Austin 
a plan of action. There are 31 sena- 
torial districts in Texas and the plan 
as outlined provided for a legislative 
committee in each senatorial district, 
to be composed of all the state chart- 
ered banks within that district, with 
one of these bankers acting as chair- 
man. The plan further contemplated 
that the chairman call a meeting of 
all the state bankers in his district at 
some convenient city and invite the 
legislators within the district, such 
meetings to be held as early as pos- 
sible before the convening of the leg- 
islature. 

The first district meeting was held 
early in July and meetings continued 
until the middle of December. These 
gatherings were held in 28 of the 31 
senatorial districts and were well at- 
tended. The number of banks in a 
district varied from five to 39. Most of 
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P. B. (Jack) Gannett, Chairman 
President 


Houston, Texas 


Oris E. FULLEN 

* President 
Security State Bank & Trust Company 
Beaumont, Texas 


M. M. Gattoway 


The First Capitol State Bank 
West Columbia, Texas 


J. O. Gritaam 
President 
Brownfield State Bank & Trust Company 
Brownfield, Texas 


Jack C. Apams, Secretary-Treasurer 
Executive Vice President 
The Fidelity State Bank 
Austin, Texas 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of 
THE STATE CHARTERED BANKS OF TEXAS 


Texas Bank & Trust Company May 9, 1951 
Dallas, Texas 
Gravy CHeaTHaM 
Executive Vice President 5 
m= te TO: THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF EACH 


STATE CHARTERED BANK IN TEXAS 


Your Executive Committee is happy to inform 
you that our banking bill - House Bill No. 51 - was 
approved and signed by Governor Allan Shivers on 
President Monday afternoon, May 7th. 


This has been a long, 


hard struggle and I am sure all of us join in being 
most grateful for the successful culmination of 
many months of tireless work by all concerned. 


Your Executive Committee is deeply grateful 
te you for your very wonderful support and coopera- 
tion in this connection. It was the combined efforts 
of ali the good State Bankers throughout Texas that 
brought about this success. 


We know that each of you will want to express 
appreciation to your Senator and Representatives 
in the Legislature who voted for our bill, as well as 
to Governor Allan Shivers for his approval. 


Gratefully yours, 


Chairman 





Supervisory authorities now have assurance of adequate funds 


the gatherings took the form of din- 
ners in the evening followed by a pre- 
sentation and frank discussion of our 
problem with the legislators present. 
The legislators in every case said that 
this was the first time they had ever 
known of men in any industry sitting 
down in this manner to discuss their 
problems across the table with their 
lawmakers, and they really appreci- 
ated it. The bankers as well as the 
lawmakers agreed that this was one 
of the greatest educational programs 
that had ever been attempted in Texas 
by any industry seeking legislation. 
Most of the legislators and many of 
our bankers had previously possessed 
only a limited knowledge of the op- 
erations and functions of the State 
Banking Department. 

The legislators were also unanimous 
in their feeling that some remedial 
legislation was necessary. Most of 
them, however, expressed the thought 
that we should continue to have our 
budget fixed by legislative appropria- 
tion, promising to recommend that the 
budget be increased. We told them we 
did not want to be compelled to fight 


this battle every two years. Most leg- 
islators are very jealous of their pre- 
rogative to control the expenditures 
of any state agency and they apply 
this to self-supporting agencies as well 
as tax-supported departments. 


UR purpose was to convince the 

legislators that the banking struc- 
ture of a state is vital to the economic 
welfare of all the people and the legis- 
lature should not be guilty of telling 
the bankers they could not spend 
enough of their own money to guar- 
antee the maintenance of a strong 
state bank structure. We pointed out 
that the legislature had placed the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining a strong 
state bank system upon the shoulders 
of the Finance Commission and the 
State Banking Department, and that it 
was certainly not fair to give them this 
responsibility without, at the same 
time, passing to them the authority 
and tools with which to carry out this 
responsibility. We also pointed out 
that it was reasonable to expect that 
the bankers would prepare a budget 
as economical as possible, especially 
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One of many executive planning sessions. Left to right: Otis E. Fullen, president, Security State Bank & Trust Company, Beaumont; 
W. Neal Greer, president, Citizens State Bank, Houston; J. M. Faulkner, banking commissioner, Texas State Banking Department; 
Mr. Garrett; Grady Cheatham, executive vice-president, South Main State Bank, Houston; Jack C. Adams, executive vice-president, The 


Fidelity State Bank, Austin 














Mr. Garrett, at right, discussing the program with a country banker, R. W. Bass, president, 
First State Bank, Denton, Texas 


in view of the fact that we were assess- 
ing ourselves to pay the budget. 

A new law was drawn amending the 
Banking Code of 1943 only to the 
extent that a separate fund be cre- 
ated into which the state banks would 
pay the fees required for the budget, 
and by which the State Banking De- 
partment would be given the author- 
ity to administer its own affairs. The 
new law provided for an annual audit 
of the department’s operations by the 
State Auditor and also stipulated that 
an annual report of operations be sub- 
mitted to the Governor of the State. 

A pamphlet was carefully prepared 
covering the law. This pamphlet in- 
cluded both a formal draft of the law, 
which carries the title of “An Act 
Providing for the Self-Support and 
Administration of the Banking De- 
partment of Texas,” and a brief ex- 
planation of the effect of the law. An- 
other pamphlet was also prepared giv- 
ing certain fundamental facts about 
our State Banking Department and 
the logical arguments in support of 
the legislation. 

Prior to the meeting of the legis- 
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lature, these pamphlets were mailed 
both to every state chartered bank 
in Texas and to every member of the 
legislature. In letters to the state 
chartered banks, the executive com- 
mittee urged that each recipient write 
his representative and senator re- 
questing their support and reminding 
them of the visit they had had earlier 
in the year to discuss the legislation. 


HEN the legislature convened 

early in January 1951, this bill 
was simultaneously introduced in both 
houses. There were the usual hearings 
in the Senate Committee and in the 
House Committee, and each of these 
hearings was attended by a number of 
state bankers from all sections of 
Texas. This attendance certainly added 
to the strength of our position. These 
bills were reported favorably out of 
the committee of each house with the 
recommendations that they be passed. 
The executive committee kept a con- 
tinuous flow of letters, telephone calls 
and telegrams going to the state 
chartered banks and to the various 
chairmen of the senatorial districts, 


The drive for legislative changes 
was well coordinated, with national 
banks adding strong support 


informing them of each step taken 
and, when necessary, urging that they 
contact their respective representa- 
tive representatives and senators. The 
response was very gratifying. 

The bill finally passed the senate by 
a vote of 27 to three and the house by 
a vote of 80 to 45. Several attempts 
were made to amend the law and some 
of the amendments caused us quite a 
bit of trouble until they were elimin- 
ated, but the law finally was passed in 
the form substantially in which it had 
been presented. It certainly carried no 
harmful amendments. It was signed by 
Governor Allan Shivers on May 7. 

It is the belief of all who partici- 
pated in this program that it could 
not have succeeded without the 
thorough planning and work it re- 
ceived. We went to the very grass 
roots of every section of the state and 
presented our problem in a simple, 
forthright manner. We felt that our 
goal was right and that if our pro- 
gram was properly presented, it would 
be understood and supported by a 
sufficient number of lawmakers to 
bring about its approval. The success 
of our plan proved what can be ac- 
complished through cooperation and 
teamwork. 

The state chartered banks had the 
full cooperation and support of the 
national banks in Texas. In a few 
sections where there are a greater 
number of national banks than state 
banks, our national friends valiantly 
carried the ball for us. This is further 
evidence that Texas bankers are united 
in their desire for a strong dual bank- 
ing system. 

Although I have not made a de- 
tailed study of the banking depart- 

See STATE BANKING—Page 58 





In the longer viewpoint, increased tax exposure 
and mounting expenses are sobering counter- 
balances toa currently bright outlook 





Present and Prospective 
BANK EARNINGS 


RESENT commercial bank earn- 
Pi: at least before the tax col- 

lector takes his bite, are quite 
good. And the near-term prospect for 
them is bright. Two powerful factors 
have contributed to this happy state: 
higher interest rates and good loan 
demand. Higher bank operating costs 
and losses due to dropping the bond 
pegs are modest offsets to this in- 
creased income. 
_ The striking changes in both the 
sources of bank earnings and their 
use is shown in one of the charts on 
page 29 (all statistics cited in the 
article are for Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks). Gross earnings for 1950 
were almost 60 per cent above the 
average of the past ten years. In 1951, 
this could easily be as much as 70 per 
cent. But at the same time there have 
been sobering increases in the drains 
made on these earnings as the chart 
also demonstrates strikingly. 

While expenses are the largest dol- 
lar drain on bank earnings, income 
taxes have grown relatively more. All 
corporations are facing increased 
taxes but banks are feeling the impact 
of taxes more than ever before. Prior 
to 1941 when all United States Treas- 
ury obligations were partially tax ex- 
empt, bank income taxes were modest. 
Even during World War II the hold- 
over of pre-1941 investments limited 
bank tax bills relative to those of other 
corporations. But that protective mar- 
gin has become thinner and less profit- 
able. More and more bank income has 
become exposed to taxation. 

In all lines taxes have become a 
bigger influence on the policies of top 
business and financial management. 
And so with banks. Taxation has be- 
come a leading (some would say “the” 
leading) factor in determination of 
bank investment policy. 

An example of this may be found in 
the present excess profits tax provi- 
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By ROLAND I. ROBINSON 
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IMPACT OF TAXES ON BANK EARNINGS 
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Taxes, oulgaining earnings, will 


sion. Excess profits taxation affected 
relatively few banks during World 
War II. But the current excess profits 
tax, though less severe in many re- 
spects, is almost certain to bear much 
more heavily on banks. And banks that 
are subject to excess profits taxation 
will have some difficult decisions to 
make. When such a little portion of 
extra income is retained, any risks 
entailed in the earning of this income 
may be hardly worth taking. 

The recent increase in profits is 
particularly striking in the case of the 
big city banks; those in what might 
be termed important national or re- 
gional money markets. Country banks 
are doing better, but not as much 


greatly influence bank policies 


better as their city cousins. 

While it is true that at the moment 
favorable factors tending -to improve 
bank earnings are outdistancing the 
unfavorable factors that tend to limit 
them, this balance may not persist. 
In fact, it might be argued that the 
favorable factors, while now stronger, 
are of a temporary nature and the 
unfavorable factors, while now not so 
evident, are of a kind which tend to 
last longer. This can be seen more 
clearly when the balance of favorable 
and unfavorable factors is reviewed 
separately and systematically. 


HE factor contributing most to 
better bank earnings is higher in- 
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There have been striking changes in both the sources of bank earnings, and their use 
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The full earnings benefit of higher rates is yet to be felt 


terest rates. Virtually all classes of 
interest rates are up but the types of 
interest that affect bank income are 
up the most. For example, both short 
and long-term rates have gone up but 
short-term rates, the ones that par- 
ticularly influence banks, have gone 
up relatively more. And while cus- 
tomer rates at banks are not wholly 
sensitive to open-market influences, 
it appears that customer rates have 
increased considerably. Movements of 
short-term interest rates for the past 
15 months are charted above. 
Short-term open-market interest 
rates as represented by the commer- 
cial paper rate, are now roughly a full 
half above the levels of mid-1950. 


July, 1951 


Yields on short-term Treasury obliga- 
tions are up, but not quite as much 
relatively. Customer loan rates have 
not been reported since March, but it 
might be guessed that currently cus- 
tomer loan rates in the larger money 
market cities are running about 25 
per cent above 1950 levels. At country 
banks the increase is considerably less, 
possibly not much more than 10 per 
cent. The changes disclosed by this 
chart are not yet all reflected in cur- 
rent bank earnings. Loans made at the 
older rates or under prior loan agree- 
ments stay on the books for varying 
periods. Income from term loans, un- 
less protected by escalator clauses, are 
slower to reflect change. For this 


reason: the late 1950-and early 1951 
improvement in interest rates has not 
had its full influence on bank earnings 
reports as yet. It will not be until 1952 
that this influence is fully felt. But 
1951 earnings will reflect it to a con- 
siderable extent. It probably would not 
be excessive to expect that about a 
half of the full rise will show itself 
in the 1951 reports and the full impact 
will be felt in the 1952 returns. 

Another potent influence on bank 
earnings has been the shift of bank 
funds from investments into loans. 
While investments do not have to de- 
cline equally to allow for loan in- 
creases, this has nevertheless been 
true during the past year. Loans in- 
creased slightly more than investment 
in United States Government securi- 
ties decreased. In other words, banks 
have been substituting a higher earn- 
ing asset for one that earns at a lower 
rate. Thus, aside from changes in in- 
terest rates, bank earnings have had 
a material boost from this source. 
Added to the interest rate increase, it 
becomes a very sizeable factor. 

The shift from investments to loans 
is not reflected in earnings promptly. 
During 1950, this shift was sizeable 
but its influence on the earnings re- 
ported for that year was slight. It will 
show up much more in the 1951 re- 
ports. Thus, even if the program of 
voluntary credit restraint materially 
dampens bank lending, bank income 
from loans in 1951 is certain to be 

See BANK EARNINGS—Page 60 
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Highly mechanized new quarters have enabled 


the bank to handle an increased work load 
without additional employees 


Developing A PLANED 
MONEY CEVTER 


NEW money center for the whole- 
sale handling of coin and cur- 
rency has just been completed 

and opened by The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. It is the result of considerable 
planning, for entirely new quarters, 
and was developed under conditions 
that presented us with an unusual 





THE COVER 
Central work room for coin wrap- 


ping, a major activity in the money 
center 





opportunity both to study the latest 
techniques and to work out a number 
of ideas based on our 25 years of expe- 
rience in bulk money handling. 

The center occupies the lower level 
of our new Independence Hall office. 
This is a central location, suitable for 
serving the bank’s downtown head- 


By 
ALFRED C. GRAFF 


Treasurer, The Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


quarters, for serving its city-wide 
system of 19 branches and for provid- 
ing direct payroll and coin and cur- 
rency service to many of the bank’s 
larger retail and industrial accounts. 
Among the many features of the 
new quarters are the latest develop- 
ments in burglary and hold-up protec- 
tion, a highly-mechanized central work 
room equipped with a series of roller 
tracks or runways, modern vault facili- 
ties and a specially-designed shipping 
dock. The center is currently dispens- 
ing an average of $15,000,000 a month 
in coin and currency, with a total staff 
of 23, excluding the drivers of four 
armored cars owned by the bank. 


Since we service many retail chain 
stores, restaurants and movie houses, 
a major man-hour share of the activity 
in the money center is devoted to the 
wrapping of coin. This is time-consum- 
ing, sedentary work, and, in the past, 
it has been our policy to use elderly 
or less active employees, men from the 
active guard and messenger staffs, for 
this part of the operation. At the 
former location of our money center, 
coin- wrapping involved considerable 
heavy-duty handling, with the risk of 
physical strain, despite our best efforts 
to eliminate this hazard. 

Our first thought in tackling the 
handling problem in the new money 
center set-up was to use a continuous 
conveyor belt to transport the heavy 
bags of coin from one station to the 
next. Investigation proved this possi- 
bility to be impractical, since a con- 
veyor system necessarily would need 
to be itself transportable and would 


The money center dispenses an average of $15,000,000 a month in coin and currency 


Electrically controlled doors guard the shipping dock 








Coin counting and sorting of retail customer deposits 
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Coin wrapping, with packaged money moving on roller runways 


Heavy lifting of bulk money has been greatly minimized 


present a storage problem when not 
in use. The sturdy and efficient system 
we devised in lieu of a conveyor belt 
consists of a series of roller tracks or 
runways. 

The entire battery of coin-packaging 
machines is set up on a _ specially- 
designed platform. Each machine 
occupies a separate stall, to the walls 
of which are attached inclined runways 
permitting the empty coin-roll trays 
to slide toward the operator and the 
full trays to slide down to the long 
roller track. This track runs the full 


length of the coin packaging platform. 
A single worker, moving up and down 
this main roller way, is able to bag the 
packaged coins produced by the entire 
battery of eight machines. Placing the 
heavy bags on small wooden pallets, 
this worker, with surprisingly little 
effort, sends them sliding down the 
rollers to the weighing station. 

The bags of wrapped coins are easily 
slid from the rollers onto a calibrated 
scale which shows whether each bag 
contains the correct number of rolls. 
From this point, the heavy bags are 


dropped onto hand-trucks and trucked 
directly to the vault or the waiting 
armored cars as the case may be. 

So that the heavily-loaded hand- 
trucks need not be pushed up a ramp 
over the rim of the vault, the circular 
Mosler vault door was recessed into 
the floor. A simple push-button mech- 
anism lowers the floor area immediate- 
ly in front of the vault so that the big 
vault door can be opened and closed. 

The manipulation of the heavy coin 
bags will be expedited further when 
we receive delivery of an electric fork- 
lift truck, now on order. With the 
truck it will be a simple matter to 
handle and stack trays of bagged coins. 

A secondary and long-range con- 
sideration in eliminating the heavy 
weight-lifting in this department was 
that the manpower situation at some 
future date may force the bank to re- 
consider the matter of staffing the 
department. Nevertheless, we are 
completely satisfied with the present 
arrangement and happy that the 
organization of the money center 
enables us to use employees who have 
served in other departments. While 
we would dislike seeing the return of 
the acute personnel problems encoun- 
tered during World War II, we feel 
that we must be prepared against that 
possibility. 

Customer deposits that come direct 
to the money center are received for 
the most part from large retail estab- 
lishments. These deposits are delivered 
by Brink’s armored cars and come 
into the center through electrically- 
operated steel doors to the protected 
shipping dock that is a part of the new 
branch. Brink’s cars are used in this 
operation since local legislation does 
not permit the use of the bank’s cars 
See PLANNED MONEY CENTER—Page 64 


25 years of experience in bulk money handling went into planning the new facilities 


Making a bill-strap check of currency deposits 


Mechanization speeds the counting, packaging of currency 
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How feasible is the compilation and use of 
marketing data in banks? What are the 


techniques involved? 


T— 


been making practical use of mar- 

ket research. It has enabled us to 
increase the effectiveness of our busi- 
ness development activities. It has re- 
sulted in valuable survey reports to 
management and the various depart- 
ments of the bank, directing attention 
to important trends. And, it has per- 
mitted us to render an appreciated 
service in making helpful marketing 
‘information available to business cus- 
tomers. 

Establishment of the market re- 
search division in 1946 was an out- 
growth of the following question: “If 
business and industry can make profit- 
able use of market research, why can- 
not a bank make a similar application 
of market research methods to its 
selling and advertising problems?” 

Actually, banking has an intrinsic 
advantage over most consumer indus- 
tries in compiling marketing data. 
Many businesses lack information 
about their customers because their 


EF‘: the past five years we have 
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By JOHN O. CHAPPELL. JR. 


Assistant Vice-President, The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


sales are anonymous, so to speak. On 
the contrary, a bank by the very na- 
ture of its operations must know and 
identify each customer, and maintain 
an adequate record of his use of bank- 
ing service. Consequently, a bank has 
information about its customers which 
other concerns pay millions of dollars 
annually to obtain through primary 
market research methods, such as 
house-to-house canvasses, opinion polls, 
interviews and questionnaires. 

Considering this, it was concluded 
that we could organize, classify, co- 
ordinate and interpret facts about our 
customers and their use of our serv- 
ices, and that these facts would be 
valuable to us in our new business and 
advertising program. 

Perhaps a simple way of describing 
our program would be to say that we 
have substituted the rifle for a shot- 


gun, in aiming at our market. We are 
able to use this “pinpointing” ap- 
proach because of the accurate profile 
we have of our customers. There is no 
easy way to get such a clear picture. It 
requires a systematic accumulation of 
facts but this process can be expedited 
through proper planning and by em- 
ploying data obtained more or less as 
a by-product of other essential internal 
records. 

Our basic reason for accumulating 
such data is a simple one. For example, 
we do not feel that a personal loan 
folder used succesfully by one bank 
will necessarily give us the same re- 
sults. Banks vary as do the markets 
they serve. Consequently, we seek facts 
about our own market, its characteris- 
tics and peculiarities. 

Now, suppose we follow through 
with this personal loan promotion in- 
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Research studies, totaling 50 to date, have enabled Central Trust to “rifle shot” promotion; dired#nage 
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are stance and see what questions we 
ap- would ask about the local market be- 
file fore preparing and distributing an 
no advertising piece on the subject. We 
It would want to know who our personal 
of loan customers are, where they are, 
ted how they are distributed geographical- 
‘m- ly. We would want to classify them as 


as to age, sex, occupation, income, and 


nal marital status. And, we would want to 
know their reasons for borrowing. 

ing So, a necessary first step in our mar- 
le, ket research program has been the de- 
yan velopment of routines for taking in- 
ink formation from existing records that 
re- will give us the answers to such ques- 
ets tions; that will give us statistical 
cts “snap shots” of the users of any bank 
‘is- service provided by us. 

This has proved to be a fairly simple 
igh matter in connection with personal 
in- loans. For its own use, the personal 





The author, left, and his market research assistant, Don Steelman 


Mr. Chappell describes the bank’s program in detail 


loan department prepares a card rec- 
ord on each borrower, and since this is 
run off by a ditto process it is virtually 
no extra work to include a copy for the 
market research division. In the repro- 
duced sample on page 34, two of the 
important items of information are in 
code. Thus ‘‘d/pb” denotes the borrow- 
er’s income and the purpose of the 
loan. Income is coded from “‘a”’ to “j” 
to keep it confidential and the card 
record indicates that the borrower is 
in the middle-range “d” bracket, while 
“pb” tells us that the loan is for paying 
bills. 

The handwritten figures which we 
have pencilled in following the custom- 
er’s name denote the census tract and 
census block in which the individual 
resides. By breaking the Greater Cin- 
cinnati market area into the smaller 
unit of the census tract, we are able to 





do a better analyzing job than if we 
studied the area as a whole. The census 
block data is utilized for even more 
detailed studies of the very small areas 
in the census tract, and enables us to 
make highly selective use of director- 
ies, particularly in the preparation of 
direct mail lists. Whenever possible the 
information we compile is classified 
by census blocks because it is much 
easier to combine small units of data to 
obtain an overall picture of the total 
market than it is to break down large 
statistical units into smaller ones. 

Besides our personal loan card rec- 
ords, similar data is compiled for other 
customers of the bank. The simple 
mimeograph form used in conjunction 
with mortgage loans is reproduced on 
page 34. We quickly transcribe the 
recorded information directly from the 
borrower’s application form, which is 
borrowed from the mortgage loan de- 
partment. 

Still another illustrated record, also 
shown on page 34, relates to a system- 
atic and continuing study we are mak- 
ing of incomes in the Cincinnati 
market. We are spotting, by census 
blocks, the constant flow of income in- 
formation that clears to our market re- 
search division. Since this income 
information is current and up to date, 
any estimates we endeavor to make of 
buying power have some factual bases. 

Besides the data obtained from in- 
ternal records, it is necessary to main- 
tain a body of up-to-date external facts 
about our market. We secure valuable 
information and statistics from vari- 
ous offices and departments of the city, 
county, and state. It is necessary, of 
course, to spend some money for cen- 
sus and other publications, maps and 
similar tools. 

After we have gathered all this in- 
formation, what next? Obviously, the 
next step is to make use of the data in 
determining the best possible markets 
for our bank services. By making vari- 
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ous sorts of our card records, we are 
able to locate, define and analyze these 
markets. If, for example, we should 
find that a high proportion of savings 
customers are female, clerical workers, 
and have estimated monthly incomes 
ranging from $100 to $249, we can use 
these and other supplementary facts 
to direct our new business promotion 
and advertising to the specific consum- 
er market which, on the basis of re- 
search data, is most apt to respond to 
our merchandising effort. 

Or, take the case of modernization 
loans. By analyzing our modernization 
loan records to determine the age of 
property involved in each transaction, 
by classifying and relating such in- 
formation to age of property figures 
for the city as a whole, we are able to 
determine what are the best markets 
for this type of loan and where they 
are located. Obviously, where other 
qualitative factors are favorable, is it 
not logical to rifle-shot our promotion 
at the owners of dwellings in those 
age-groups which previous analysis 
has shown to be the most fruitful 
source of business? Of course, proper- 
ty age is only one determining factor. 
Occupations and incomes of prospec- 
tive borrowers are among other con- 
siderations in selecting areas for 
direct promotion. Incidentally, here is 
a good instance in which a study by 
_census blocks is especially important. 

In sorting customer card records for 
such a study, they are first sorted al- 
phabetically to avoid duplications, then 
by census tracts in order finally to 
sort down to census blocks. 

While our customer data is particu- 
larly applicable to direct mail, it also is 
helpful in connection with newspaper 
advertising. For example, we have as- 
certained that 87 per cent of our per- 


Statistical “snap shots” of users of the bank’s services 
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Below: Form for recording income information by census blocks. At right: Card 
records on personal and mortgage loan customers 
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sonal loan customers are men, so our 
advertising copy is slanted to appeal 
to masculine readers. We follow closely 
trends in reasons for borrowing. In 
1945, for example, borrowing for med- 
ical expense accounted for a substan- 
tial number of loans. In contrast, our 
1950 studies indicate a much smaller 
proportion of personal loans were to 
defray medical costs, since hospital 
and surgical insurance plans have ap- 
parently reduced the need for such 
financing, and so we place much less 
advertising emphasis on borrowing for 
this purpose. 


MAJOR phase of the market re- 

search division’s work is the prep- 
aration of internal studies for the 
benefit of management and operating 
heads, as well as for the business de- 
velopment department. We have made 
50 of these survey reports. 

Loan studies are made annually, so 
that yearly trends can be compared 
and conclusions drawn. Thus our latest 
mortgage loan study pointed out that 
in 1950 there was a sharp decrease in 
the number of loans made on property 
in Cincinnati and a corresponding in- 
crease in mortgage loan activity out- 
side the city limits. The report also 
cited shifts in the prevailing individual 
characteristics of home loan borrow- 
ers. A larger percentage were in the 
higher income brackets. At the same 
time, the figures showed that certain 
occupation groups were becoming, for 
the present at least, increasingly good 
prospects while other occupation 
groups, which had been our best mar- 
kets were not so productive. Other 
factors on which five-year comparisons 
were made included age of borrower, 
borrower incomes, size of loans, ap- 
praised values, sources of loans, age of 





properties, and purpose of loans. 
Whereas mortgage loan customers 
were concentrated most heavily in a 
fairly low age bracket, our most recent 
modernization loan study showed the 
dominant age of this latter group of 
borrowers to be in a higher age group, 
which accounted for 50 per cent of the 
volume. Also, there was a shift in sea- 
sonal trends, with the four summer 
months in 1950 producing the greatest 
number of loans, in contrast to the 
previous year when the last five 
months were the most productive. An- 
other trend noted was the steady 
growth of the loan market outside Cin- 
cinnati City. All of these findings, it 
can be readily seen, have an important 
bearing upon our promotional plans 
and departmental operations in con- 
junction with modernization loans. 
Our fifth personal loan study, made 
early this year, compared 1950 results 
with those of the four previous years. 
It illustrates how continuing studies of 
this kind can help to indicate how well 
changes in departmental policies are 
being carried out. For example, it was 
decided two years ago by the consumer 
loan department to seek larger person- 
al loans because of resulting operating 
economies. Our latest study measures 
how successfully this objective is being 
met. It reveals that there has been a 
sharp decline in the number of low 
income borrowers, and a similar in- 
crease in the number of higher income 
customers. Moreover, there has been a 
distinct drop in the number of small- 
size loans, further indicating that the 
department’s goal of quality loans to 
quality borrowers is being achieved. 
The study also discloses that the num- 
ber of loans refinanced from other 
sources has increased substantially, 
SEE MARKET RESEARCH—Page 58 
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MR. CLUTCHBILL 
Pulls a Bank but of a Hole 


The trouble starts when a well runs dry 
-2-- and a farm loan loses its liquidity 


By FRED COPELAND 


Indian Corners, Vermont 
May 4, 1951 
Aaron Clutchbill, Esq., 
Ferndale National Bank 
Ferndale, Vermont 
Esteemed Brother: 

Our Trust Company is about to 
get nicked for $10,000. We recall you 
pulled a bank out of a hole over our 
way some years ago. Can you come? 

Only your immediate arrival will 
Save us. The water supply has quit 
on a farm where we have a $10,000 
mortgage. A hundred cows are holler- 
ing for water. Our customer has 
served notice he is sick of lugging 
water three miles, and he is going 
to light out. 

Don’t stop to write, or telephone 

.. Just come! 

Anxiously yours, 
Napoleon Piper, President 
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In the front office of the Ferndale 
National, Director Clutchbill slid out 
his spectacles like a telescope along 
his nose, and fetched Cashier John At- 
wood into focus at a neighboring desk. 

“Get on the wire to Director Spear- 
hawk’s house,” he ordered. “Tell him 
to hang onto the phone.” 

A moment later the old director 
took the phone receiver out of John’s 
hand. 

“That you, Spearhawk? You stay 
there. I’ll be over in half an hour. 
Put a gun in your car.” 

“Heh? what’s that—what’s 
that? Gun?” came in a nervous voice 
husky with alarm. 

“It’s a detective job for a brother 
bank over in Indian Valley. I suspect 
crime has been done.” 

“IT dunno .. . em-m- why I should 
expose my pelt to gunfire.” 

“Don’t you leave that house! The 
water has quit on a hundred-cow farm. 
It smells of crime.” 


“Water! Hm’f, maybe if I was 


properly protected I could find it 
again with my forked witch hazel 
wand .. . twists right out of my 
hand when I step over an underground 
spring.” 

“It won’t be worth a nickel in this 
case. You be at the house!” 

Mr. Clutchbill hung up and made 
for the door. A half hour later, carry- 
ing a telescope and flashlight, he 
scuffed hurriedly up into Mr. Spear- 
hawk’s yard. 

“All set?” he barked at Mr. Spear- 
hawk’s small, thin frame and wrinkled, 
suspicious face. 

“Mm-m, yeah... if you’re sure it’s 
only water we are hunting.” 

Mr. Clutchbill, before climbing into 
the old black sedan, glanced keenly at 
the rear seat. A 10-gauge duck gun 
and a forked hazel stick lay on the 
cushion. 

“That stick won’t amount to any- 
thing but the gun may,” he an- 
nounced as Mr. Spearhawk got the 

See MR. CLUTCHBILL—Page 62 
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Instantly ACCEPTED rr 


in over 12,500* Gift Shops 





@ Your customers rely on you to give them the 
best possible service in every way. When you 
sell them American Express Travelers Cheques, 
you offer them the most acceptable cheques 
with the best service in the world. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of vigorous 
promotion, national advertising and_ better 
service, these cheques have become the best 
known and by far the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world. 


Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 
As a result, at a million places—service stations, 
restaurants, hotels; railroad, bus and air ter- 
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“So many of our customers offer 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques in payment for their 
purchases,” says Jeanne Kenaston 
of Elaine’s Gift Shop, Holly- 
wood, California. “Of course. we 
always accept them instantly!’ 


minals; shops and stores in the United States 
and all over the world — American Express 
Travelers Cheques are instantly recognized and 
accepted. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at one of the many Ameri- 
can Express offices in the United States and 
abroad. In time of need, when speed counts 
most, a quick refund or financial help is given 
with the same degree of courtesy and spirit of 
friendliness your customers find at your bank. 


*Total gift shops in the United States — 12,516. Source: 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Census of Business, 1948. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Borrowing Plans 

With a slight premium existing on 
the 1% percent certificates of in- 
debtedness offered in exchange for 
$10,072,000,000 principal amount of 
obligations maturing June 15 and 
July, the Treasury and the Federal 
teserve Board are highly pleased with 
recent refunding cperations. 

With the huge refunding operation 
out of the way, which was a test of the 
market, the Treasury and Reserve 
sjoard are now working on plans to 
handle the August 1 maturity of 
$5,351,000,000 principal amount of 114 
percent notes. 

“Tt’s too early to predict what offer- 
ing will be made for the maturing 
14s,” one official said, but it is indi- 
cated that Mr. Snyder is not worried 
about the terms or the reception of his 
coming operation. 
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Tax Legislation 
The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee approved by a roll call vote of 
233 to 160 a record-breaking $7,200,- 
000,000 tax bill, which still fell $2,800,- 
000,000 short of Mr. Truman’s goal. 
The tax bill includes the contro- 


versial tax-withholding for the first | 


... $0 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


time at the rate of 20 percent on divi- 
dends, royalties and certain interest 
on corporate bonds. The Ways and 
Means Committee dropped the sug- 
gestion of taxing government bond 
income at the source as well as interest 
on savings deposits. 

The latter action was taken follow- 
ing strong protests from the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and related 
groups, who contended that a tax on 
savings deposits as well as interest on 
income from Series E bonds would not 
only work a hardship, but would also 
discourage savings at a time when the 
Yederal government is trying to dis- 
courage inflation. 

Main features of the 
approved tax bill are: 

1. A.12% percent increase in indi- 
vidual income taxes to yield $2,847,- 
000,000 a year, effective September 1. 

2. An increase of 5 percentage 
points in corporation income taxes, the 
maximum going from 47 percent to 52 
percent. This would yield $2,080,000,- 
000 a year. In addition, corporation 
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By N. P. GREGORY. 


Washington Correspondent 


excess profits tax would be increased 
about $730,000,000 a year. 

3. An increase in the excise tax on 
gas, autos, cigarettes, beer and other 
items. 

Senator Walter F. George (D., Ga.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, whose group traditionally re- 
writes the Ways and Means tax bills, 
said he does not favor final action on 
the new revenue measure until after 
the summer recess, 
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RFC Loan Principles 

Quickly proceeding with the reor- 
ganization of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Administrator W. 
Stuart Symington and Deputy Admin- 
istrator Peter I. Bukowski have adopt- 
ed certain principles of loan procedure 
to guide RFC and its regional offices. 

Generally speaking, the loan pro- 
cedure adopted by RFC follows some- 
what along the lines of the Voluntary 
Credit Committee suggestions issued 
to participants in the anti-inflation 
program. 

Here are some of the guiding prin- 
ciples for loan procedure: 

1. Loans should be in the public in- 





terest. Findings must show that 
granting the loan would assist, expe- 
dite, increase, or maintain the produc- 
tion of goods or services necessary to 
meet either military requirements or 
essential civilian requirements. 

2. The following tests should be 
used in such determination: (a) re- 
ceipt of a necessity certificate for ac- 
celerated tax amortization, or (b) 
receipt of a defense contract, or pur- 
chase, or (c) existence of a national 
shortage of the commodity or service. 

3. It should be a standard test, in 
each instance, to determine as accu- 
rately as possible whether granting a 
loan will or will not be inflationary. 

4. The tests of public interest and 
anti-inflation should be applied to all 
loan applications. 

5. If a loan is sought primarily on 
the grounds of maintaining employ- 
ment, the other criteria listed should 
also be applied. 

Mr. Symington and the loan board 
barred all loans to gambling establish- 
ments, bars and liquor stores, or for 
lending institutions. 

Mr. Bukowski, who was quickly con- 
firmed by the Senate as deputy admin- 
istrator, was formerly president of the 
Cosmopolitan Bank of Chicago. Prior 
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at Granville and Pender 
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to that he was a manager of the Chi- 
cago RFC office for ten years. 
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Controls Extension 

Despite urgent inflation warnings 
by the President, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the National Ad- 
visory Board on Mobilization Policy, 
the Senate and House Banking Com- 
mittees proceeded to write bills pro- 
posing extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 with weaker 
powers for the President. 

The two committees not only re- 
fused to give Mr. Truman authority 


to roll back beef prices on August 1 
and October 1, but voted only limited 
extension of control. Mr. Truman orig- 
inally asked that the controls act be 
extended for two years. The Senate 
bill provides for eight months exten- 
sion, the House measure for one year. 

Meanwhile, Charles E. Wilson, di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, re- 
leased the long-awaited report on 
credit policies calling for new credit 
controls to help in the fight against 
inflation. 

Mr. Wilson’s committee, which in- 
cluded the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, and Leon H. 
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30 Percent Rag Content Paper 


Guardian Bond and Ledger papers are balanced 


for better printing and typewriting by the correct 
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Keyserling, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, said existing 
legislation ‘makes up the beginning 
of an effective program of credit re- 
straint,” but suggested further meas- 
ures. 

The Wilson group proposed exten- 
sion and reinforcement of the volun- 
tary credit restraint program; enact- 
ment of legislation to permit continua- 
tion and some broadening of selective 
credit controls; and an emergency 
increase of authority for the Federal 
Reserve System. 
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Small Defense Plants 
Corporation Opposed 

The American Bankers Association 
is opposed to a Defense Production 
Act amendment offered by Senator 
John Sparkman (D., Ala.) to create an 
independent executive agency, the 
Small Defense Plants Corporation, as 
a means of aiding small business. 

In a statement filed with the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
A.B.A. said: 

“Congress has already enacted suit- 
able legislation to enable business con- 


_ cerns to participate in the defense pro- 
| duction program of the country and to 
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fiber content. The increasing sale of our balanced 
papers shows that they give better “Service in 
Use,” which is the motto on the walls of our 
Crocker-McElwain mill. 

Return our coupon for a copy of the new 
Sample Book of Balanced Guardian Bond and 
Ledger paper. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead and mail today 


Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send us a free copy of your 
Balanced Guardian Bond and Ledger Sample Book. 





assure them ample financing.” 

Under the Sparkman amendment to 
the Defense Act, the Small Defense 
Plants Corporation could recommend 
to the RFC loans or advances to enable 
small business concerns to finance 
plant construction, conversion or ex- 
pansion, or the acquisition of equip- 
ment and facilities. Such loans could 
be made either directly by RFC or in 
cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing industries through agreements to 
participate. 
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Mr. Eccles Resigns 


Former Federal Reserve Chairman 
Marriner 8. Eccles ended his 17-year 
career with the Federal government 
when President Truman accepted his 
resignation from the Board of Gover- 
nors effective the 15th of this month. 
Other changes are expected soon on 
the Board. 

Mr. Eccles disclosed he planned to 
return to his business activities in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Matt S. Szymezak of Chicago, a Re- 
serve Board member for 18 years, 
longer than any of his colleagues, is 
also expected to resign shortly. Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) and 
Senator Everett S. Dirksen (R., IIl.) 
have asked Congress in Mr. Szym- 
czak’s case to waive the Federal Re- 
serve Act clause forbidding board 
members to take a private bank post 
within the two-year limit. 
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* “ anaes Theft from the 
 * Manufacturer's Bank, Cohoes, 
—August 11, 1881 
Rooky CROOK FLUNKS FIRST RAID 
It all happened so quickly, it seemed like a dream = * 
nan born of the hot August afternoon. But the floor “The Kid” wouldn’t find it so easy today. Mod. 
year of the directors’ room in the Manufacturer’s Bank ern time locks, alarms, and other protective devices 
ent was littered with very real bills — $10,000 worth. would cramp his style. But his latter-day counter- 
his At about 12:30, two men had entered the bank. parts have improved on his techniques. Burglary, 
iendl One approached the cashier and asked him to robbery, theft, embezzlement, and other crimes con- 
nth. change a $20 bill. tinue to threaten the financial security of banks. 
Hes The other headed briskly to the rear of the bank, A well-planned insurance program is an absolute 
where he boldly forced a door, scooped up several necessity. ; 
1 to packages of bills from the open safe, and started to Why not ask your local AEtna representative to 
Salt run out through the directors’ room. Sitting at a explain the function of the Aitna Plan — pioneer 
nearby desk, Discount Clerk James I. Clute pulled system of risk and insurance analysis? Using it, 
Re- his revolver and gave chase. he can accurately locate the weak spots in your bank’s 
a The thief eluded Clute, dropped his loot, and insurance program and make sound recommenda- 
es vanished — for a while. But history was later tions for improving your protection, not only against 
ana to mark him as one of the world’s boldest and most crime — but against all the hazards to which a 
- adroit bank sneaks — a super crook whose 30-year modern bank is exposed. 
vst 9 Bag 2 aa ransom from banks Fitna Casuarty AND Surety Compan 
Re History cannot deny, however, that James Wil- nn eee 
ard liam Burke, alias “Billy the Kid”? fumbled — and as —— pag —_, Insurance Company 
post fumbled most wretchedly — his first known ‘‘job” —e a uaa, senate 
puse ff) July, 1951 39 











Other reported resignations to come 
include Edward L. Norton and Oliver 
8. Powell, head of the National Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee. Mr. 
Powell’s term expires next January 31, 
and he is expected to return to the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank. 
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VCR on Home Loans 

Although the House Banking and 
Currency Committee refused to grant 
President Truman authority to impose 
credit controls on conventional financ- 
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| on residental property, 





| Should be 





ing of existing houses, nevertheless 
the National Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee went ahead with its 
plans to issue recommendations on 
such real estate loans. 

Bulletin No. 4 sent to member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System by the 
National Committee made these rec- 
ommendations: 

1. Loans on residential homes of one 
to four family units: The committee 
indicated that most financing institu- 
tions are following conservative lend- 
ing policies on such properties. It 
urged all financing institutions to fol- 
low such policies, and in-no case to 
make a loan on existing property in an 
amount which would cause the total 


/ amount of credit outstanding (pri- 


mary and all other credit combined) 
to exceed the limits which Regulation 
X imposes as to new construction. 

2. Loans on agricultural property: 
While the committee recognized that 
in some instances a loan on agricul- 
tural property may be in effect a loan 
it felt that 
normally such a loan fell in the cate- 
gory of a loan on commercial property 
and the lender should be guided by the 
recommendations outlined in the bul- 
letin for that type of loan. 

3. Loans on residential property of 
more than four family units and on 
commercial property: Loans on such 
properties should be screened as to 


purpose and the loan should not be 


made unless it is in harmony with the 
principles of the credit restraint pro- 
gram. 

4. Loans on industrial property: 
screened as to purpose 
whether or not the loan is to be made 
in connection with a sale of real prop- 
erty. In this instance, the committee 
felt there is no need for a percentage 
limitation since in the industrial field 
mortgage security usually is merely 
one of the factors considered by the 
lender in determining whether to 
make the loan and often bears com- 
paratively little relation to the amount 
of the loan. 

5. Sale-lease back arrangements: 
The committee urged financing insti- 
tutions to recognize that in most in- 
stances a “sale-lease back” arrange- 
ment, whereby real estate is bought by 
a financing institution and leased to 
the vendor or nominee, is a substitute 
for a form of financing and therefore 
comes within the program and should 
be screened as to purpose. 


. . o 


Public Housing Bonds 


Sids were opened this month for 
$60,000,000 principal amount of hous- 
ing authority bonds by 58 local 
housing authorities in 20 states and 
the territory of Hawaii. 





The Public Housing Administra- 
tion, a division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, said the pro- 
ceeds will be used by the authorities 
to refund presently outstanding pri- 
vately financed temporary notes, ad- 
vances from the Federal Government 
and to provide additional moneys to 
complete construction of about 100 
low-rent housing projects. 

The bonds mature in 38 to 40 years, 
while the schedule of principal matu- 
rities are based on the bid interest 
rate. 

These are the first long term local 
housing authority securities under 
the 1949 Housing Act amendments to 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937. 

Additional offerings will be made at 
intervals of about 60 days, dependent 
upon the amounts of new funds re- 
quired by local authorities and also 
upon general market conditions. 

John T. Egan, Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, said 
he expected that bonds totaling $150,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 in addition to 
the present offer will come on the 
market before the end of this calendar 
year, with more than $500,000,000 
scheduled during the first six months 
of 1952. 

Bonds which the local housing au- 
thorities issue are secured by a pledge 
of the annual contribution which the 
PHA unconditionally contracts to pay 
to the fiscal agent of the local housing 
authority. 

Although the Federal government 
may loan up to 90 percent of the de- 
velopment cost of a project, under the 
terms of the Act, the actual financial 
aid extended by the Government is 
principally restricted to the payments 
of annual contributions pledged as 
security for the local housing author- 
itv bonds, the proceeds of which fi- 
nance the projects. 
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F.D.1.C. Rebate 


Maple T. Harl, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
has mailed to every insured bank a 
credit memorandum’ showing the 
amount of the first assessment credit 
the bank will receive under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act of 1950. 

Mr. Harl estimated assessment cred- 
its for insured banks at $68,706,890. 

The Act provides that at the end of 
each calendar year, beginning Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, there shall be a division 
of net assessment income of the Cor- 
poration, 40 percent to be added to the 
FDIC’s capital account, and the bal- 
ance to be credited to the insured 
banks on a pro rata basis and applied 
toward payment of assessments be- 
coming due in the coming July. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 














The nation’s 19th largest bank has 
a new president. Now at the helm of 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany in New York City is 62-year-old 
John R. McWilliam, who has spent 


his entire 


business career with the 








JOHN R. McWILLIAM 


45-year rise climaxed 


bank. He joined the institution in 1906 
and after a steady 45-year rise through 
the ranks was made executive vice- 
president and a director in 1941. He is 
noted as a top-flight credit analyst. 

The former president, Ralph Peters, 
Jr., has retired at his own request to 
devote more time 
to his personal 
affairs. He con- 
tinues as a direc- 
tor and commit- 
tee member, 
however. 

Meanwhile, 
one of the three 
senior vice-presi- 
dents, E. Her- 
rick Low, 45, has 
been elected first 
vice - president 
and a director. He has had a major 
role in developing the bank’s out-of- 
town division. 














E. HERRICK LOW 
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Important executive changes have 
taken place at City National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago following 
the death of the institution’s founder 
and board chairman, Charles Gates 
Dawes, in April. 

Philip R. Clarke, formerly president, 
is now chairman of the board. A. R. 
Floreen has become vice-chairman of 
the board and A. T. Leonard is the new 
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president; both men have served as 
senior vice-presidents since 1946. 

Mr. Clarke who has been president 
since 1932, will continue to be active 
in management. Mr. Floreen has been 
with the bank and its predecessor in- 
stitution, the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, ever since leaving law school 
in his teens. A widely-known authority 
in the fiduciary field, Mr. Leonard has 
been head of City National’s trust de- 
partment. 
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Irving Trust Company in New York 
City announces the promotion of 
Donald C. Adams from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. Mr. Adams, 
a loaning officer, is a member of Irv- 
ing’s headquarters staff at One Wall 
Street. 


Sd 


Howard B. Smith has been elected 
president and treasurer of The Middle- 
town (Connecticut) Savings Bank. He 
has been treasurer and chief executive 
officer since 1947. 

Newly named chairman of the board 
is John M. Hincks, president of the 
Middlesex Mutual Assurance Company. 


od 


Fletcher W. Judson, formerly vice- 
chairman of the board at the Water- 
bury (Connecticut) National Bank, has 
been elected board chairman, He has 
been with the institution for 62 years, 
and served as president for ten years 
starting in 1929, 

+. 


The First National Bank of the City 
of New York has advanced Edwin 
Thorne to vice-president, William E. 
Gerdes to assistant vice-president, and 


Maurice M. Rafferty, Sidney W. David- 
son, Jr. and Clarence F. Michalis to 
assistant cashiers. 
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Vice-President Harold M. Sherman, 
Jr., is now in charge of general organi- 
zation for Guaranty 
Trust Company of 


New York, with 
supervision over 
personnel and _ in- 


ternal operations. 
Until recently he 
was identified with 
the bank’s relation- 
ships in the Middle 
West and is well 
known in that re- 
gion. A vice-presi- 
dent since 1949, Mr. Sherman has been 
associated with the commercial bank- 
ing department since joining Guaranty 
Trust in 1930. 

Another vice-president, Thomas P. 

Jerman, has become associated with 
the general man- 
agement of the 
bank. He has been 
with Guaranty since 
1928, has been an 
officer of the bank- 
ing department 
since 1938, and a 
vice-president since 
1945. 
' Promotions have 
also come to Wil- 
liam S. Clough, Jr., 
and Lawrence Hoguet, in the foreign 
department. Both have been named 
assistant secretaries. 





H. M. SHERMAN, 
Jr. 





T. P. JERMAN 
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Malcolm B. McDonald has relin- 


Executive changes made at City National Bank, Chicago 


A. T. LEONARD 
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A. R. FLOREEN 


PHILIP R. CLARKE 











quished his post as executive vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, and has become a vice- 
president of International Milling Com- 
pany, one of the world’s largest milling 
organizations, 
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From vice-chairman, Robert L. Oare 
has been advanced to chairman of the 
board at First 

sank & Trust 
Company of 
South Bend (In- 
diana). Except 
for a period of 





military service 
Mr. Oare_ has 
been connected 


with the bank for 
13 years, and has 





served as vice- 
R. L. OARE chairman — since 
1948. He is also 


board chairman of 
vestment Company. 


the Associates In- 
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T. J. Herbert is now vice-president 
of Diversified Funds, Inc. and Manhat- 
tan Fund, mutual invest- 
ment Previously he has 
been a vice-president of the American 
National 
Chicago. In recent years he has served 


sond Inc., 


companies. 
Bank & Trust Company of 
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Powerful leverage enables user, 
with one hand, to attach cord 
and pull until the seal pin is 
forced through the thick folds 
of canvas bag. Increased lever- 
age affords perfect die impres- 
sion even with light pressure 
when deforming seal. Yet Press 
weighs only 17 ozs! 


PURE LEAD SEA 


“Steel Strong’’ Lead Seals comprise 4 holes 
fitted with cable-laid hemp cord and pin. 
Made of pure non-porous lead that will not 
break like a moulded seal made of cheap lead. 
Seals, with cord, packed in bundles of 50, all 
same size; Pins different lengths. 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mp. of Coin Wrappers 





At 


as chairman of the trust investment 
committee of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, and since 1943 has been a 
member of the A.B.A. Graduate School 
of Banking faculty. 


5 


David B. Mathias, formerly deputy 
comptroller, has been named vice-pres- 
ident and deputy comptroller at Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York City. 
Robert H. Brome, who has been an 
assistant vice-president, is now resident 
counsel and will be in charge of the 
newly-created legal department. Pro- 
moted to assistant treasurers are 
Robert S. Kraham and Platt Kissam. 


+ 


At the Trust Company of Georgia in 
Atlanta, Steve H. Bomar has been 
elected treasurer and L. L. McCullough 
secretary. Mr. Bomar will continue to 
hold the office of vice-president, to 
which he was named in 1946, and Mr. 
McCullough will continue as a trust 




















L. L. McCULLOUGH 


S. H. BOMAR 


Atlantans are promoted 


officer, a position he has held since 
1936. 

Widely-known among bank operat- 
ing men, Mr. Bomar has been past 
president of the Atlanta Conference of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, the Atlanta 
Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, and the Atlanta 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


5 


Formerly a branch manager, Charles 
C. Burchard has been promoted to as- 


sistant vice-president of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland, and as- 
signed administrative duties at the 


headquarters office. Before heading a 
branch Mr. Burchard was_ personnel 
director of the bank for five years. 


e 


Believed to be the oldest bank direc- 
tor in the country, 103-year-old W. D. 
Brandon last month decided it was 
time to be relieved of this responsibility 
after serving since 1889. He is shown 
here at the Butler (Pennsylvania) Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, delivering his 

















At 103, time to retire 


resignation to President J. S. Campbell, 
Jr., while Executive Vice-President J. 
B. Grieves looks on. Mr. Brandon's 
hearing is impaired but he still reads 
without glasses and occupies a law of- 
fice with his son, John W. Brandon, 
who is a vice-president and director of 
the bank. 


e 


Appointment of Henry R. Carpenter 
as vice-president of The Coral Gables 
(Florida) First National Bank has been 
announced. Until recently he 
cashier of the Bank of Commerce at 
Newark, New Jersey. 


was 


* 


George H. Woodin has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president at The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City, after 
46 years with that institution. He has 
been assistant vice-president since 1939. 


° 


Mervin B. France, president of the 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, is 
shown below (at left) receiving for 
his institution a Merit Award by “Ad- 
vertising in Action,” sponsored by 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation, for 
outstanding efforts in the development 
of goodwill and education through ad- 


Bank wins ad award 








Burroughs Clearing House 
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vertising on the part of the nation’s 
hanks and investment houses. The 
award is being presented by Walter 
U. Gray, Ohio manager of Standard 
and Poor’s. It is reported the Society 
for Savings is the only bank that has 
received the award to date. It was 
based on the Society’s noteworthy 


school savings plan. 
o 
How some misfortunes in his life 


were used as stepping stones to even- 
tual success by 
Stanley Klonowski, 
president, The Bank 
of Cleveland (Ohi- 


related in a 





0), is 
human - interest 
story appearing in 
the May issue of 
“Your Life” maga- 
zine. 

The anecdote- 
laden account of 
Mr. Klonowski’s 
career begins with his flight from Po- 
land, after he had dispatched a critical 
telegram to the Russian Czar in anger 
over forced military enlistment without 
« commission. This brought the trained 
and educated Polish lad to America. 
Here, after misadventures, he devel- 
oped a successful realty company in 
Cleveland, and this eventually led to 
his banking 











S. KLONOWSKI 


career, 
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At Manufacturers Trust Company in 
New York City, Vice-President Charles 
H. Jones has been 
elected a member of 
the general admin- 
istrative board. A 
vice-president since 
1936, Mr. Jones was 
designated last year 
as senior officer in 
the bank’s invest- 
ment department, in 
addition to his reg- 
ular duties. He 
joined Manufactur- 
ers Trust in 1932 
president. 





C. H. JONES 


as an assistant vice- 


® 


Guy E. Beard has been 
elected president of the Yale (Michi- 
gan) State Bank, following the death 
of Dr. William G. Wight. Mr. Beard 
has been with the bank since 1901. His 
cashier is Burnell B. 
formerly assistant cashier. 


Cashier 


successor as 


Middleton, 
Sd 


Earl Sandmeyer has been named 
director of public relations for Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company, New York 
City. He has been associated with The 
North American Company as assistant 
to the president since 1940, and pre- 
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All night job for 5 men... 


for the Tickometer, ONC hour! 


The Tickometer can count from 
eight to ten times as fast as clerks 
count by hand . . . and much more 
accurately! ...Tickets counted in a 
major league ball park before the 
game ends...sales slips in a big 
department store counted as they 
are turned in! . . . Currency and 
checks counted and accounted for 
in banks within a half-hour of 
the bank’s closing. The Tickometer 
not only saves clerical time, but 
speeds results. 

The Tickometer counts tickets, 
tabs, bills, checks, coupons, forms, 
from 500 to 1,000 pieces per minute 
. . . records part and full runs on 
visible registers...and (optional) 
will imprint, endorse or cancel as it 
counts. Can be used by any office 
worker, without special skill. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


The Tickometer is rented, never 
sold, does not necessitate any large 
outlay, works at trifling nga. 
Built by Pitney-Bowes, 
serviced by 93 PB offices 
in this country and 
Canada. Ask the nearest 
office to give youa 
demonstration...or send 
coupon for free booklet. 








© TICKOMETER 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators 
of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in 

U.S. and Canada, 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3190 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer bookletto: 


Firm — —_ 


Address. 
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IN CASE OF FIRE, 


WHAT WOULD 





wo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFIL Ayy 


| Bel c Howell | | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS... FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 

Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 

Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D. C. 
Denver Philadelphia 





Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 
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High-speed Bell & Howell recorder. Three 
reduction ratios available. Photographs 
fronts and backs of documents side by side 
on 16 mm. film, or at the flick of a switch, 
converts to 8 mm. photography of fronts only 
up one side of the film and down the other. 





Simple-to-use Bell & Howell reader. Pro- 
jects clear images of original size or, in some 
cases, larger. Combines facsimile printer. 
Easily operated from a sitting position. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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If the zmpossible happened .. . 


if fire destroyed or 
seriously damaged the records of your bank . . . would 
you have the answers for your stockholders, your 
customers, your employees? Would you be able to say, 
“Everything is all right, We have reproductions of all 


documents.”’ Or would there be no answers. . 
ashes. 


. just 


Possibly your bank has used microfilm for a long time 
without enjoying the fz// extent of its protection. Your 
most precious documents, for example—have they 
been microfilmed? And are your microfilms stored in 
some safe place well removed from the original records? 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs ane 
& 


July, 1951 


Just to be sure, microfilm a// your important records... 
the Burroughs way. Because Burroughs microfilming 
is fast, thrifty. It gives you clear, sharp reproductions 
of your records—and more of them per roll of film. 


Why not learn a// about microfilming at its best from 
your Burroughs representative? Burroughs offers you 
the finest microfilming equipment . . . produced by 
Bell & Howell, recognized leaders in the photographic 
industry. Also ask him for your copy of the new 
Burroughs booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records with 
Burroughs Microfilming,” which describes the most 
efficient procedure for reproducing your records. 
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viously was a financial 


writer and editor. 


newspaper 


om 


Photos and news reports received 
too late for use in the June issue all 
indicate that the May 18 celebration of 
the 100th birthday anniversary of W. 
A. Graham, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Pryor, Oklahoma, was 
“quite a day.” 

It started at 5 a.m. with Mr. Graham 
being photographed in his pajamas, for 
Life magazine. By 8 a.m. he was at his 
famed stand-up desk in the bank look- 
ing over scores of congratulatory mes- 
including good wishes from 
Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia and 
the Oklahoma state senate. The Okla- 
homa Bankers Association presented 
him with a bronze plaque, and hun- 
dreds of visitors flocked to Pryor to 
witness the day-long program. 


sages, 


An accompanying picture taken in 
front of the bank, personifies the big 
occasion. It shows fiving, the 
Main Street sign changed to 

Avenue, and Mr. Graham 
(right) reminiscing with an old friend 
about their cowboy days together in 
the Indian Territory during the 1890's. 


flags 
former 
Graham 


. 
Numerous promotions have’ been 
announced by The Fulton National 


Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Thomas F. Butler, formerly cashier 
who also has had charge of personnel 
and operations, has been named vice- 
president and manager of the new Ful- 
ton National Office nearing completion. 
Robert S. Whigham, formerly auditor, 
is now cashier. 

From assistant vice-president, J. 
Wallace Carpenter has been advanced 
to vice-president. Adrian F. Kirk, as- 
sistant vice-president, has been named 


Advanced by Fulton National 

















T. F. BUTLER J. W. CARPENTER 

















R. S. WHIGHAM 


A. F. KIRK 
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Flags flying, cameras clicking, on “Graham Day” 
s S> &> 


manager of the new Luckie Street 
Office and J. Leland Phillips is now 
assistant vice-president and manager of 
the new Ponce de Leon Plaza Office. O. 
A. Adams has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice-president at the Decatur Office. 

Horace Ogletree, formerly assistant 
cashier, has also been advanced to as- 
sistant vice-president. From assistant 
auditor, Charles B. Thompson has 
moved up to auditor, and W. A. White, 
Jr., is now an assistant cashier in the 
credit department. 


> 


An experienced operating officer, Ray 
D. Young, has been named cashier of 
the National Bank 
of Detroit. succeed- 
ing Elbert S. Burns 
who died suddenly 
May 20. Mr. Young, 
formerly an assist- 
ant vice-president, 
joined the bank in 
1935 and progressed 
through the analy- 
sis, trust, opera- 
tions and cashier’s 
departments. 

The Detroit institution has also made 
a number of other promotions. W. 
Brace Krag, Malcolm McMillan and 
Lewis S. Robinson, assistant vice-presi- 
dents and assistant trust officers, have 
been advanced to vice-presidents and 
assistant trust officers. Norman B. 
Weston and David D. Williams, assist- 
ant trust officers, have moved up to 
assistant vice-presidents and assistant 
trust officers. From assistant cashier, 
Fred Mosdale has been promoted to 
assistant vice-president. 





R. D. YOUNG 


* 


Since 1946 an assistant vice-president 
in the central real estate department, 
William E. Siegel has been elected a 
vice-president at Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 


e 


Sydney Odgers, chairman of the 
board of the Utica (Michigan) Nation- 


al Bank since December, died last 
month. He had formerly served as pres- 
ident for many years. 


e 


New cashier of the First National 
Bank at Fort Morgan, Colorado, is 
James B. Gronstal. He was formerly 
vice-president in charge of general 
loans and credits at the Council Bluffs 
(Iowa) Savings Bank. At the Fort 
Morgan institution he succeeds K. W. 
Bellrose, who has taken an executive 
position with The Commercial Savings 
Bank of Sterling (Colorado). 


aa 


The Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company in Pittsburgh now has 
its first woman officer. She is Miss Amy 
Louis McBride, who started as a page, 
has handled important responsibilities 
in the customer relations department, 
and recently was elected assistant sec- 
retary. 

Wilbert W. McCurdy of the Seventh 
Avenue Office has also been named an 
assistant secretary. 

. 


Kirk E. Sutherland has been named 
secretary of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, following the retirement of 
Harry C. Hausman aiter 26 years of 
service to Illinois banks. 

Mr. Hausman is one of the _ best- 
known oi the state association secre- 














H. C. HAUSMAN K, E. SUTHERLAN) 


New IBA secretary named 


taries. Among his activities hethas been 
president of the A.B.A. State Associ- 
tion Section, president of the Central 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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States Conference, and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the School of 
Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The new I.B.A. secretary, Mr. Suth- 
erland, has been with the association 
for ten years, and during the past seven 
years has been assistant secretary. 

* 


John S. Shaw, Jr., has joined the 
staff of the Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank 
as assistant vice- 
president. He for- 
merly was an of- 
ficer of Commercial 
National Bank and 
Trust Company of 
New York, and in 
his new affiliation 

J. S. SHAW, Jr. will serve as a rep- 

resentative in the 
Middle South and Southwest. 


One of the finest bank-sponsored 
radio programs is The Northerners, 
weekly musical broadcast of The 
Northern Trust Company in Chicago 

hich has been on the air for 20 years. 
The scene below indicates that there 
are corollary benefits besides the ad- 





Banking and grand opera 


vertising and goodwill derived from the 
broadcasts. Shown enjoying the com- 
pany of Patrice Munsel, Metropolitan 
opera star, at a tea in the bank are 
Edward Byron Smith (left) and Solo- 
mon Byron Smith, executive vice- 
presidents of Northern Trust. Miss 
Munsel was recently a guest soloist on 
the radio program. 

> 


At the fast-expanding West Side 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
in New York City, Austin I. Mehrhof 
has been promoted from secretary to 
vice-president and_ secretary, while 
Treasurer Louis Kallman has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president and treasurer. 
The association has just purchased its 
own “home” in the form ofa skyscraper 
building at 1790 Broadway. It will oc- 
cupy the main floor, mezzanine and 
basement while the remainder of the 
building will be leased to tenants. 
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HOLDS 40 TIMES 
MORE INK 


R ORDINARY 
WEOUNTAIN PEN DEs 











own individual 
point style from the 


world’s largest Point 
selection. instantly 
renewable 
in case of 
"Ink-Locked”’ damage. 
against accidental 
spillage. Can’t leak. 
Won't flood. 
Base holds 


40 times more. 
ink than regular \ 
fountain pen desk 
sets. Fill it once 
... write for 
months. 


Choose the 
right point 
for the way 
YOU write. 


DESK PEN SET 


Here’s the set for YOU... Esterbrook 444... the desk pen set 
that lets you choose the precise point for your kind of writing 
.. no matter what you write ... or how you write it. Select 


your point and get a personal demonstration at any pen counter. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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Securities 
Transactions 


smooth and 
swift from 
start to finish 










THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pichioe up securities and paying for them, 
then delivery and collection—part of the job of 
The Pennsylvania Company’s highly special- 
ized Customer Securities Department. Care- 
ful development over the years has paid off 
in a smooth-working, fast organization. In fact, 
we actually relieve many brokers of much detail. 


We offer our Correspondent Banks special 
services at reasonable charges to expedite 
transactions in the securities field. We think our 
Customer Securities Department is the ‘‘tops,” 
and we'd like a personal chance to show you 
why. Drop by if you can, or write us—perhaps 
our story of friendly service will bring your 
bank into our Correspondent “family.” 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY for Banking and Trusts 


19 Offices, Philadelphia Founded 1812 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CANADIAN BANKING 





Improving Customer 
Relations 

Close integration between the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada’s new advertis- 
ing campaign and staff public rela- 
tions will be achieved through a series 
of monthly discussion meetings. All 
branch managers have been notified 
of the campaign, which stresses sav- 
ings, and monthly suggestions are 
sent to branch managers on how the 
staff can best co-operate with the ad- 
vertising program. 

The monthly guides sent to branch 
managers take the form of specific 
case histories and analyze the strength 
of the actions taken by staff members 
in each case. The case histories show 
how politeness and courtesy help the 
bank retain its customers and obtain 
new ones. 

To assist the staff, the bank has had 
small calendar cards printed for each 
month of the year, with a slogan on 
each card pointing out an axiom of 
courtesy. Thus one card _ states: 
“Everyone likes to hear his name. 
Remember the names of your Imperial 
Bank customers—and use them.” An- 
other states: “Courtesy can mean the 
difference between a better customer— 
and a cancelled account. Always be 
courteous.” 

The instructions to the managers 
give other topics which can be dis- 
cussed at monthly meetings, dealing 
with routine operations in a branch. 
Thus one monthly guide suggested dis- 
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comes power to turn night into day ... to 

cook your food .. . to wash your clothes. 

And just as important, electric power keeps the 

wheels of industry producing stoves, washing machines, 
refrigerators, cars and other things that make fife 
comfortable and good. 

There is always something to save for, and you 
will find us delighted to help you make saving 
easy. So drop in for a friendly visit today 
—and let us work out a Savings Plan 
together. Remember, the day always _“"m 
comes when you're glad you saved! << — 


nln, 





IMPERIAL BANK 






for the address of your Imperial Bank Branch, see your Telephone Ourectory 




















VOURS FOR SERVICE 


oF CANADA 





Advertisements link national progress to personal thrift 


cussing the reasons for the established 
routine in handling travelers’ checks 
and money orders, the handling of for- 
eign currency requests, and how to 
overcome traffic congestion at tellers’ 
wickets when requests are received 
and there are long lines of customers 
on pay days. 

The Imperial Bank’s savings cam- 
paign in Canadian publications ties in 


with the general theme of Canadian 
progress, and urges Canadians to save 
with the constant reminder that there 
is always something to save for. 


Sd ° 4 


New Vaneouver Branch 
The Dominion Bank opened its new 
million dollar building at Pender and 


In Vancouver, functional new building of The Dominion Bank cost $1 million 


Bank branch occupies ground floor, basement 
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Main banking room features low, modern counters 
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Granville Streets, Vancouver, on June 
5, with one of the largest banking 
rooms on the Canadian west coast. 
The new four story modern functional 
building in downtown Vancouver is 
of reinforced concrete construction 
with native British Columbia stone 
finish and polished granite on the 
first floor. The bank occupies the 
ground floor and basement, rents out 
the top three floors to business offices. 

Entrance to the bank is through 
plate glass doors trimmed with bronze. 
The bank’s crest is in bronze on both 
sides of the entrance. The banking 
room stretches 100 feet long and is 70 


feet wide, with few obstructing pillars, 
giving a full view of the entire room 
from the entrance. On the west wall, 
facing the customer as he enters, will 
be placed a mural of West Coast and 
Canadian history. The floor of the 
banking room is terrazzo with an in- 
laid crest of the bank, while the 
counters are of low height with low 
teller partitions of walnut construction 
and marble tops. Recessed fluorescent 
lighting is used in the sound-proofed 
ceiling. The windows on the south 
side of the banking room, as on three 
upper floors of the building, are cano- 
pied to protect from and minimize the 





With tanks and tanters 4 Rand M‘Nally 





for ready reference and daily service 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


... the Rand M€Nally “Blue Book”... 
published continuously since 1872. 





KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


of the 


American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols... published since 1911. 





CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS 


. . . complete services to fit particular 
needs .. . with cost-saving features, 
exclusive with Rand M¢Nally. 








BANKERS MONTHLY 


—the magazine that bankers read with 


interest and profit. 








Serving American Banks and Bankers since 1872 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
BANKING DIVISION 
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| has been appointed 





| who was manager 


heat of the summer sun. Safety deposi* 
vaults are located in the basemen: 
under the main banking room. 


o * e 


New Canada Guide 


The Bank of Montreal has issued a 
revised edition of its informative book- 
let “Canada Today,” with up-to-date 
figures on Canadian economic condi- 
tions. The booklet is replete with pic- 
tures of the Canadian scene, and in its 
100 pages covers the Canadian people, 
country and resources, with informa- 
tive maps included. 


¢ e * 


New Stati Magazine 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


| has started a new monthly staff maga- ~ 
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zine, “Current Account,” simple in 
format with articles on various bank 
operations, staff news, and a guest ar- 
ticle each issue by a prominent Cana- 
dian. The first issue, for example, con- 
tained articles on operations at the 
Toronto head-office, including’ the 
current advertising campaigns, the 
switchboard girls at the head-office, 
accounting practices, staff news and 
a thoughtful article on statistics by a 
leading Canadian editor. Publication 
of the new magazine is handled 
threugh the public relations depart- 
ment of the bank. 


| Personnel Shifts 


W. W. Duncan, former manager of 
the Market Branch of the Dominion 
Bank at Toronto, 


manager of the To- 
ronto bank clear- 
ing house, succeed- 
ing A. B. Barker, 


for 36 years. 

Orval Louis Rob- 
ertson has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
the investment de- 
partment of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce at Toron- 
to, succeeding Thomas Francis B. 
Walker who retired on pension. Mr. 
Robertson started with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce in 1934, saw serv- 
ice at various branches in the Toronto 
area, became assistant manager of the 
bond department of the main Toronto 
branch in 1946, and three years later 
moved to the bond and investment 
department at the head-office of the 
bank, from which position he was prc- 
moted to head the investment depart- 
ment at the head-office in Toronto. 


0. L. ROBERTSON 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 











These booklets are available upon 

request, free of charge or obliga- 

tion, under an arrangement 

whereby the requests are re- 

ferred promptly to the producers. 

Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 























Will Commercial Banks Con- 
tinue to Buy Municipal Bonds? ... 
The new monetary policy and the re- 
straints imposed on the economy by 
the rearmament program are factors 
that may affect the municipal bond 
market. This booklet, written by well- 
known bond authority O. Paul Decker, 
vice - president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
discusses recent developments and 
analyzes future prospects for bank 
activity in the municipal market. 


Survival Qualities of American 
Business ... By an analysis of com- 
mercial and industrial failure trends, 
this 16-page study gives a compre- 
hensive picture of the expansion of 
business in this country. The booklet 
points out that 96 per cent of the busi- 
ness failures that occurred in 1950 
were directly traceable to the indi- 
vidual who owned the business. It cites 
areas where the greatest increase in 
failures during the past ten years 


Analyzes chances for success 




















took place, and states that two out of 
every three concerns that failed in 
1950 had been in business only five 
years or less. Also included in this in- 
teresting booklet is a chart showing 
the failure trend for 44 lines of in- 
dustry and trade. 


Begin Now—To Enjoy Tomor- 
row ... This excellent, hard-cover 
book stresses the need for careful 
and early planning for retirement. 
Packed with factual examples of in- 
dividuals who have lived full and fruit- 
ful retirement years, the book offers 
many suggestions for the profitable 
employment of time and energies after 
leaving business life. Following read- 
able discussions of the financial, 
mental, and social aspects of retire- 
ment, this excellent book presents a 
retirement timetable to aid any per- 
son, from 20 to 60, in planning for the 
later years. 


Snow Melting Systems ... The 
continuing drive-in banking trend 
promises to bring greater use of auto- 
matic snow and ice removal systems 
by banks. This comprehensive booklet 
offers detailed information on the de- 
sign, cost, installation, and operation 
of various types of snow melting sys- 
tems. Included in the booklet’s illus- 
trations are many banks that have in- 
stalled snow melting equipment in 
their sidewalks and driveways. 


Lighting . . . and the Nation’s 
Welfare. This study emphasizes the 
effects of lighting upon work pro- 
duction in both factory and office. A 
number of illustrative situations are 
used to point out the fact that work 
increases up to 30 per cent can be 
achieved through proper lighting. 


Handbook of Life Insurance. ... 
This 88-page booklet offers a compre- 
hensive study of the protection af- 
forded by all of the principal types of 
life insurance, their functions and re- 
spective benefits. In addition to a 
detailed report on the operation of 
life insurance organizations, the hand- 
book discusses the many personal con- 
siderations which may affect each in- 
dividual’s life insurance program. 


An Era in American Public Fi- 
nance... This able discussion traces 
the background of the Federal Re- 
serve-Treasury fiscal policies from 
the original pledge in 1941 of gov- 














An aid to retirement planning 


ernment bond market support to the 
possible future results of the unpeg- 
ging of government security prices. 
Citing each of the developments lead- 
ing to the breaking of the 24% per cent 
long term rate, the booklet warns that 
lower yields may yet result despite the 
new freedom of action in the market 
and the greater independence of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


? Marketing in a Defense Economy 
*, .. This interesting 32-page booklet 
focuses upon the part that increased 
productivity will play in building a 
stronger national defense, stopping 
inflation and advancing the national 
standard of living. Filled with read- 
able charts, the booklet makes pro- 
jections into the future of value to the 
banker on potential consumer spend- 
ing power, personal savings, and the 
maturing of savings bonds. 


A Decade of Competitive and 
Negotiated Debt Financing . .. A 
study of the two major methods of 
marketing corporate debt securities: 
by open competitive bids from under- 
writers; and by direct negotiation be- 
tween the issuer and the underwriter. 
This booklet analyzes the facts of the 
803 public utility, railroad, and in- 
dustrial debt issues, each of $2 million 
principal amount or over, that have 
appeared during the past ten years. 
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Here's the new way — 


the efficient way — 


to post savings passbooks 








~»_. and ledgers 























the Burroughs Sensimatic 


accounting machine 


A new machine, that brings new 
speed and simplicity to savings 
window posting. 


A flexible machine—directed by a 
mechanical brain — that handles 
both Unit and Dual plans of posting. 


An automatic machine, that reduces 
posting operations . . . increases 
tellers’ efficiency .. . provides peak 
performance at moderate cost. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic is com- 
pletely new, flexible, automatic. ... 
It can save you time, work and ex- 
pense in your savings department 

. and it costs surprisingly little 
to own. 


Call your Burroughs office for a 
demonstration today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 











Sensimatic features that 
simplify, speed, and save 


Direct, visible alignment permits faster, 
more accurate form handling 


One-time alignment with no rehan- 
dling of forms to complete a single 
entry posting 


Standard keyboard with easy key and 
motor bar depression for rapid and 
accurate listing of amounts 


Simplified motor bar selection for 
easier, more accurate operation... 
uses only a single motor bar for each 
type of transaction 


Automatic balances for increased 
speed and accuracy 


Teller lock and locked control key for 
greater protection 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Bank’s Lien Upheld 

A bank in California made large 
loans to a corporate borrower. In the 
ordinary course of business the corpo- 
ration deposited numerous items of 
commercial paper with the bank for 
collection. As these items were col- 
lected, the bank applied the proceeds 
thereof to the loan account. 

The corporation went into bank- 
ruptcy and wrote a letter to the bank 
attempting to terminate the bank’s 
agency for the collection of the com- 
mercial paper. The bank collected one 
item and applied the proceeds thereof 
to the loan account after the bank- 
ruptcy. There was no provision in the 
loan agreement whereby the bank was 
authorized to apply the proceeds of the 
commercial paper to the loan account. 
However, the bankruptcy court found 
that there was an “‘understanding”’ be- 
tween the bank and the corporation to 
that effect. 

The receiver in bankruptcy claimed 
that the bank was not entitled to apply 
the collections from the commercial 
paper to the loan account and con- 
tended that that money belonged to 
the bankrupt estate. The referee in 
bankruptcy rejected the receiver’s 
claim and was sustained by the United 
States District Court. The receiver 
then appealed to the United States 
Court of Appeals 9th Circuit. That 
court, upholding the bank’s action, 
said: 

“The banker’s lien as known to the 
law merchant and common law is a 
general lien effective by operation of 
law. However, special circumstances 
may preclude the right of lien, for 
example, where the nature of the 
property in the banker’s hands or the 
course of dealings or contract of de- 
posit is inconsistent therewith. The 
property to be subject to the lien must 
belong ‘to a customer’ and must come 

the banker’s hands ‘in the course 

he business.’ Pledged commercial 
paper or securities placed with a bank 
as collateral to secure particular debts 
are not subject. The lien does not 
attach to property in the bank’s pos- 
session as escrow holder, trustee, 
ustodian, or for any other special 
ourpose. 

“The logical extremity of the re- 
ceiver’s position is the dissipation of 
any need for a general lien in favor of 
banks. It is said that the bank should 
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Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


District of Columbia 


have written a lien provision into its 
lending agreement or must have dis- 
counted the commercial paper or re- 
ceived it as a pledge to be entitled to a 
lien because without such ‘there has 
been no extension of credit upon the 
faith of these securities.’ But in the 
situations suggested the banker has 
protection without the aid of a general 
lien which therefore is inapplicable. 

“It seems to us that the banker’s 
lien clearly was intended to apply to 
this type of situation. Here there is no 
special purpose or agreement which is 
inconsistent with the lien provided as 
a matter of law. The property belonged 
to a customer of the bank who placed 
the property with the bank and is here 
now through a representative assert- 
ing a paramount right to such prop- 
erty or its proceeds.-A careful review 
of the authorities and legal writings 
on the subject convinces us that the 
referee and the district court were 
correct. 

“It is true that no credit upon spe- 
cific items was given upon the delivery 
of any of the collection items to the 
bank, nor had such credit been given 
or asserted prior to the institution of 
these proceedings. Of course, if before 
these proceedings were commenced the 
bank had collected and credited the 
proceeds to the bankrupt’s general 
deposit account the sum of such pro- 
ceeds would have reduced the total sum 
owing the bank by the sum thereof 
through offset. Such is not the case 
here. 

“The appellee bank at the ‘date of 
cleavage,’ that is, when bankruptcy 
proceedings were commenced, and be- 


fore collection of the commercial paper 
proceeds of which the receiver here 
claims, held such paper as agent for 
the bankrupt, the owner thereof. We 
conclude that as of that time the bank 
had a lien by operation of Section 3054 
of the California Civil Code and that 
neither the bankruptcy proceedings 
nor the attempt to terminate the 
agency could affect such lien. 
“Appellant finally contends that the 
effect of a banker’s lien, if allowed in 
the circumstances obtaining here, 
would be a secret lien and preference 
contrary to the intent of Section 60, 
sub. a of the Bankruptcy Act, 11 
U.S. C. A. 96, sub a. But, Section 67, 
sub. b. of the Bankruptcy Act, 11 
U. S. C. A. 107, sub. b. expressly 
excepts statutory liens from the oper- 
ation of Section 60, sub. a. The in- 
sistence that the collection items in- 
volved herein were accounts receivable 
subject to the provisions of Section 
3019 of the California Civil Code is not 
tenable in view of the definition of 
‘account’ in Section 3017 of such 
code.” (Goggin vs. Bank, 183 Federal 
Reporter, Second Series, 322.) 


Sd Sd Sd 


Consideration on Request 

When the consideration for a prom- 
issory note is available to the maker 
upon his request, can he, by failing to 
make such request, avoid liability on 
the note on the ground of failure of 
consideration? That rather unusual 
question was raised in a recent New 
York case. 

There, when the maker of a note 
was sued by the payee, he pleaded fail- 
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ure of consideration. The note had 
been given in a transaction involving 
certain real estate which at the mak- 
er’s request, was held for him in the 
name of the payee’s brother-in-law. 
The arrangement was that the deeds 
for the real estate were to be delivered 
to the maker whenever he requested 
them. When suit was brought on the 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
ments of all our forty-eight states, I 
have heard something about a few of 
them and have seen some of the fig- 
ures pertaining to the operations of 
others. This limited study of our state 
bank systems indicates that much can 
be done in a great many of our states 
to strengthen them. May I emphasize 
that no statement in this article is 
intended to leave the impression that 
any of our state bank systems are 
weak at the present time. I believe, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


which we interpret to mean that con- 
stant reiteration of our slogan “Com- 
pare the cost before you borrow” is 
becoming more and more effective. 

Recently we prepared a study on re- 
jected personal loans to determine 
whether the characteristics of the in- 
dividuals involved differed from those 
to whom loans were granted. We found 
that the rejection rate was highest 
among the younger age groups. A 
second most frequent reason was that 
the loan request was considered too 
high. Surprisingly enough, the in- 
comes of the rejected applicants were 
in general about the same as those of 
approved borrowers. 

All of our loan studies have pointed 
unmistakably to the fact that our mar- 
kets are moving outward, and that the 
suburbs are becoming our strongest, 
most stable, and most consistent pro- 
ducers of business. 

In addition to loan surveys, we also 
make deposit studies based on original 
records and central card files. These 
are not made as frequently, since 
changes are less drastic than in the 
case of borrowing trends. A study of 
Handi-Chek accounts made in 1946, a 
year-and-a-half after these popular ac- 
counts were introduced, indicated that 
women constituted the largest market. 
In 1949, the percentage of women cus- 
tomers had dropped 14 per cent, and 
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note, the maker had not received the 
deeds because he had not requested 
them. Hence his defense of failure of 
consideration. 

Awarding judgment in favor of the 
payee, the New York court said: 

“The deeds to the real estate held in 
the name of plaintiff’s brother-in-law, 
which deeds defendant states he has 


STATE BANKING 


however, all will agree that definite ac- 
tion should be taken to bring about 
whatever correction is necessary to 
maintain the strongest possible state 
bank system in every state. If the diffi- 
culty is under-paid examiners, steps 
should be taken to increase their sal- 
aries. In the event that the state bank 
system is tax-supported and_ that 
money is not available for these in- 
creases, then certainly taxation for 
this purpose should be increased or 
supplemented by examination fees 


MARKET RESEARCH 


joint accounts appeared to be in in- 
creasing favor. In addition our study 
covered other factors: the mortality 
rate of such accounts; the occupation 
group in which the closing rate was 
highest; the use of other services to 
determine what proportion of these 
accounts came from customers and 
non-customers. Equally useful, from a 
sales point-of-view, was close analysis 
of the purpose for which checks were 
issued most frequently. 

Incidentally, it should be emphasized 
that we do not expect each study to 
disclose a startling or striking set of 
new facts. Even if a study only tells 
us what we already know or suspect, 
we feel it worthwhile because it 
gives factual confirmation of previous 
knowledge. 


WE ARE beginning a long-term 
study of savings accounts. The 
basic purpose is to seek to determine 
whether there is a pattern for distin- 
guishing the characteristics of “true” 
savings accounts from the “pseudo” 
variety that are not thrift accounts 
but are used for temporary money 
storage. When the study is completed, 
we believe we will have a unique body 
of information that can be used effec- 
tively in our new business operations. 
Surveys have been made, too, of the 
history of closed savings accounts to 
see if there are any significant or dom- 








not received, will be delivered to him 
upon his request. He may not justify 
his refusal to pay the balance due on 
the note by refusing to request the 
deeds to the property kept in their 
present nominal ownership at his 
request and for his convenience.” 
(Penn vs. Siciliano, 87 New York Sup- 
plement, Second Series, 486.) 


from the banks. 
The state chartered banks of Texas 
are glad to submit this resumé of our 


activities to the other state bankers 


of the nation. Our problems are funda- 
mentally the same and I am sure all of 
us share a strong, mutual desire to 
coordinate our efforts in maintaining 


in each of the 48 states the strongest 


possible state bank system. 


The preservation of the dual bank- | 


ing system in our nation is a recog- 
nized protection of free enterprise. 


inant factors in the pattern of account 
mortality. In analyzing the “symp- 


toms,” it was found that savings ac- 


counts are not generally closed out at 
the point of highest balance, as might 
be supposed. Instead, reduction of bal- 
ances often appears to be an advance 
“symptom” of an imminent close-out. 
We found some evidence to indicate 
that accounts opening with fairly sub- 
stantial initial deposits remained on 
the books longer. 

Such internal reports help to point 
out possible instances where depart- 
mental operations could be improved. 
Studying them, the department heads 


involved can determine whether basic | 


changes in lending or operating poli- 
cies are desirable. The reports are sub- 
mitted first to the department mana- 


gers; they review them and may, if 


they desire, ask the research division 
to secure additional information about 


any aspect of the report in which they | 


are particularly interested. After a re- 
port receives the manager’s approval it 
is submitted to management. 
Previously we cited the productivity 
of some of our branches in developing 
business, but it is recognized that the 


location of such an office has a vital 
bearing upon its success, and here is |) 
another instance of how a market re- | 
search division can be of practical as- [) 
sistance. Recently in a study to deter- |) 
mine whether a branch office should be | 
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established in a given locality, it sur- 
veyed the population trend, new resi- 
dential construction, extent of owner- 
occupancy, age of residences, median 
value of residential property, occupa- 
tion of residents, average income, and 
many other factors. After weighing 
all the advantages and disadvantages, 
we concluded that only a very small 
and modest office would function with 
any degree of success. It seemed likely 
that the area would deteriorate fur- 
ther, rather than improve. The final 
verdict was that a branch office would 
not be desirable. 


UR MARKET research program 
not only benefits the bank directly 
but has the indirect advantage of being 
a customer service tool upon occasions. 
The application of our own accumula- 
tion of facts to outside problems has a 
definite good-will value when used 
selectively. Of necessity we cannot 
make certain of our data available un- 
less the customer has a knowledge of 
market research, knows its strength 
and limitations, and can give the prop- 
er critical weight to any facts we 
provide. 

One of the popular research tools 
that we have developed in this connec- 
tion is a detailed study of “Residential 
Areas of Metropolitan Cincinnati,” 
which provides a statistical summary 
and a description of the outstanding 
characteristics of each of the suburban 
districts of the city. Each suburb is 
identified as to census tract location, 
population as of 1940, housing, popula- 
tion, growth trend, employment status 
of residents, major occupation groups, 
and estimates of monthly incomes by 
census tracts. Descriptive summaries 


- 


embody information not included in | 
the statistical portions of the study. | 


The survey is in such form that the 
market analyst can select those areas 
that seem most likely to meet particu- 
lar analysis and distribution require- 
ments, and perhaps give them more in- 
tensive study. When all 1950 census 
figures are available we shall reissue 
the study to bring it up to date and to 
add additional information we are now 
able to incorporate in it. 

The market research division has 
aiso prepared “A Study of Shopping 
Centers in Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio,” embracing some 118 
of these trading centers in the residen- 
tial areas. Because of the importance 
of shopping centers in the Cincinnati 
market, it was felt that an enumera- 
tion and classification of businesses in 
the centers would provide useful in- 
formation for a variety of marketing 
purposes. Each shopping center is 
identified by name, street location, 
comparative size, and census tract. 
‘hen the number of retail and service 
establishments are listed by number, 
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and the total cited.. Such data have 
proved to be helpful to new companies 
planning to come to Cincinnati, and to 
retail outlets already in this area. 

One special study was made for an 
oil company to test the validity of its 
own conclusions as to the desirability 
of expanding in a given area, and to 
provide any supplementary data the 
concern might not have. 

Another example of our “extra- 
curricular” activities relates to a 
young man who wanted to open a deli- 
catessen shop. He had made somewhat 
of a market study of his own to as- 
certain the need for such a store. We 
were asked to make a comparison sur- 
vey which confirmed his major find- 
ings, and the bank made this enter- 
prising individual a loan. 

We even made a brief study of a 
two-mile residential area to determine 
the desirability of erecting a new 
church on an available site. 

This review of our market research 
work may bring up the question as to 
how feasible such an_ undertaking 
would be for other banks. From our 
own experience, we would say that it 
is particularly applicable to banks in 
communities of 50,000 population or 
more. However, use can be made of 
marketing and census data by banks 
in towns of 5,000 population, especially 
when their markets extend beyond the 


confines of the immediate community. 

From time to time bankers have 
either visited or written us for in- 
formation about our research opera- 
tion. To all such inquiries we have had 
to reply that there is no formula for 
establishing. and carrying on this type 
of work. It is determined by the needs 
of the bank—its services, policies, and 
its markets. Even the form in which a 
bank carries its basic records may 
make it difficult to do such research 
work because securing the necessary 
data is too slow or cumbersome. Final- 
ly, unless research is done thoroughly, 
done well, and done patiently, it should 
not be undertaken. 

The advertising and business devel- 
opment department is the logical place 
for such an activity to be concentrated, 
not only from a functional but from 
an operating standpoint. Once the re- 
search division has been established, 
the scope of its work clearly defined, 
and information channels opened, it 
is not an expensive operation. 

In our own case, the division began 
as an after-hours pilot operation with 
a succession of test studies of one serv- 
ice, the objective of which was to de- 
termine how simply the necessary 
data could be obtained and how useful 
it would be after we had it. Our pres- 
ent market research operation has de- 
veloped in slow, careful steps by the 
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trial and error method. 

It has been said that the market re- 
search man has only one trade secret 
—experience. We find this abundantly 
true in our work in the field. We have 
neither formula nor short-cuts for our 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


well above 1950. And it is not incon- 
ceivable that 1952 will be even higher. 

It is too early to estimate the in- 
fluence of the program of voluntary 
credit restraint. In the early months 
of 1951 bank loans continued to in- 
crease even though such an increase 
was not normal for that season. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of the program 
loans continued to grow but apparent- 
ly at not as fast a rate. 

Refund of a large fraction of the 
1950 Federal Deposit Insurance assess- 
ment will also boost 1951 earnings. 
And this probably will be true for 
future years. While the rate of refund 
will be equal among banks its effects 
will be more evident in the money 
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| transfers 


| large lenders 


studies. Each new research project 
gives us a little more knowledge and 
a little more experience which, we 
hope, enables us to do a progressively 
better, more useful job. 

On the basis of our experience so 


BANK EARNINGS 


market banks. Both the assessment and 
its refund amount to a larger share 
of gross costs and recoveries at those 
banks. 

A great many banks have reached or 
are approaching their ceiling for tax- 
exempt transfer of funds to loan valu- 
ation reserves. It is only with irony 
that this can be called a “favorable” 
factor in bank earnings but it is likely 
to have a marked effect on reported 
earnings. While for purposes of stock- 
holders’ reports banks can continue to 
transfer funds to valuation reserves, 
there is no further tax advantage in 
doing so. With present credit practices 
it is hard to find a justification for 
doing so except as a way of increasing 
hidden reserves. 

The recent increase in loan volume 
will raise the 1951 ceilings for many 
banks and so permit some further 
transfer. But further tax-exempt 
transfers are unlikely unless loans 
should advance a great deal more. 

For a still further reason, there 
will be very little margin for such 
in 1952. Since banks are 
permitted to use a 20-year average of 
loan losses in computing the loan re- 
serve ceiling, this 20-year average so 
far has included almost all of the deep 
depression years when loan losses were 
large. But in preparing tax returns 
for 1951, the year 1931 will be dropped 
from the average and it will be re- 
placed by 1951. This replacement will 
tend to reduce the average. And in 
1952 when 1932 is dropped from the 
average, the cut will be even sharper. 
After 1953, the 20-year average will 
be far less than now. 

This factor is naturally of greater 
importance for those banks that were 
in the early 1930’s. 
Those banks with relatively good 
records or those established after the 


| banking holiday have had less margin 





for transfer already and so the ap- 
proach to their ceiling does not affect 
them as greatly. 


HILE the gross earnings of banks 
are improving, the costs of con- 
ducting the banking business are also 
climbing. Expenses of member banks 
in 1950 were just about double the 


far, we are “sold” on market research 
as a practical, useful tool in all phases 
of new business and advertising; we 
have found, too, that our market re- 
search experience can, on occasion, be 
useful to our customers. 


19483 level. This doubling has been true 
of most of the individual items of ex- 
pense. Bank salaries and wage pay- 
ments have more than doubled during 
this period. Both interest on time de- 
posits and the ubiquitous “other” ex- 
penses have doubled or more. The only 
expense item that has not doubled is 
non-income taxes. 

At present there is no prospect that 
this advance can be halted. The in- 
crease in wage and salary scales can- 
not be resisted by banks; they will 
almost certainly have to follow the 
market and that market seems headed 
up. Holes in the wage freeze seem to 
allow for almost all of the increases 
for which there is real pressure. 

Interest on time deposits is likely 
to increase even if the volume of funds 
in such accounts does not. Quite a 
large number of banks have already in- 
creased their rates on savings de- 
posits. With higher open market in- 
terest rates, the pressure for such in- 
creases will continue. The full effect 
of this will not be felt in 1951; it will 
show up in 1952 even more. 


THER costs will follow the general 
price level. While improved meth- 

ods and rationalization of banking op- 
erations may effect some savings, these 
will show up much more in wage bills 
than in the “other” expense accounts. 
The extent to which capital losses 
will limit bank profits probably has 
been over-estimated. Since banks have 
already followed rather conservative 
practices in reducing or erasing the 
premiums paid for securities as rapid- 
ly as possible, the book value of United 
States Government investment ac- 
counts in recent periods has genera!!y 
been estimated to be between one-half 
and one per cent above par. Thus the 
lower prices for bonds has probably 
caused far less loss than is generally 
realized. At mid-1951 prices this 
amount probably is not more than this 
same half of one per cent of U. 5. 
Government accounts and _ probably 
less. The continuing high premiums on 
partially tax-exempt issues held by 
commercial banks more than offset 
the relatively small declines from par 
in the bank eligible securities. The 
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average market value of member bank 
portfolios is still above par at this 
writing. 

In any event these losses do not 
have to be booked unless realized. For 
reasons which will be developed later 
in this article, however, many banks 
may find it advantageous to take these 
losses in the tax year 1951. It is not 
unlikely that from choice rather than 
necessity many banks will put these 
losses on a realized basis before the 
year is out. 

These capital losses are, of course, 
simply an aspect of higher interest 
rates. As such, higher interest rates 
almost certainly will benefit banks far 
more than the relatively trivial capital 
losses they have suffered. Banks have 
had such a short-term investment posi- 
tion that the amount of capital loss is 
bound to be small. Furthermore, since 
the relative increase in short-term 
interest rates has been more than that 
in long-term rates, banks have been 
net gainers on this account. And then 
the improvement in interest yields is 
felt in all sectors of earning assets 
while the capital losses are material 
only for intermediate and longer-term 
investments. Thus banks can feel that 
the action of the Federal Reserve has 
been materially to their benefit. 


LMOST more than any other single 
factor taxes put a sobering cast 
on bank earnings reports. A large part 
of the better gross earnings have gone 
over to net earnings. But the amount 
taken by the tax collector has been 
steadily expanding. The relative im- 
pact of taxes is shown in the chart on 
page 28. 

Banks have not been alone in stand- 
ing heavier tax bills; it has been true 
of other business concerns. But banks 
have felt the greater impact more 
severely for a variety of reasons. One 
of the most important reasons has 
been that the income from partially 
tax-exempt securities of the Federal 
Government has been dwindling. New 
tax-exempt municipal securities have 


been in good supply but their yields | 


have very largely discounted the value 
of the tax exemption. This is also true 
of recent purchases of partially tax- 
exempt Treasury bonds. But many 
banks own a backlog of these partially 
tax-exempt securities acquired in 
eariier days. In many cases, they were 
obtained at much better yields than 
those now prevailing. Having been put 
on the books on a better yield basis, 
they continue to show in currently 
reported earnings. 
But the supply is dwindling. About 
2 billion of them have been, or al- 
most certainly will be, called during 
1°51. Most of them are held by com- 
mercial banks. 

Furthermore, excess profits taxes 


Juiy, 
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1951 


are, for the first time, a potentially im- 
portant drain on retained earnings. 
During World War II, excess profits 
taxation, while a major factor for 
many businesses, was not for banking. 
Relatively few banks paid any excess 
profits tax. By an adjustment of the 
investment account most banks were 
able to minimize the effects of the tax. 
But this is no longer possible. The 
invested capital base together with 
tax-exempt income gave the banks 
some protection during World War II. 
And because of the widespread im- 
pression that one-half of time deposits 
could be included in the invested capi- 
tal base, with such deposits being con- 
sidered as borrowed capital, there ap- 
peared to be ample exemption for most 
banks. But now it has been ruled that 
time deposits cannot be so treated. 
As a result of this new interpretation 
there is relatively little tax shelter for 
banks. The only exception is the 
amount of “hidden” reserves banks 
can persuade the tax authorities to 
count as capital. 

Leading rulings on this question are 
not available but some banks seem to 
have hidden their “hidden” reserves 
so thoroughly that they may have a 
difficult time persuading the tax au- 
thorities that they exist. Those banks 
that have hidden them by undervalua- 


tion of assets may find the proof hard 
to establish. Those that have hidden 
their reserves by treating capital re- 
serve accounts as deductions from loan 
or investment accounts are probably 
in a better shape for making their 
claims stick. But the case is far from 
clear. 

The excess profits. tax is likely to 
catch banks with particular severity 
when they find themselves subject to 
it. There are three stages to the excess 
profits position of a bank, or for that 
matter of any other business, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Those that do not have “excess” 
profits pay taxes at the rate of 47 per 
cent of income and thus keep 53 cents 
of each dollar of earnings. 

2. Those that have some “excess” 
profits pay an added 30 per cent on 
these excess profits, and so each added 
dollar of income is taxed 77 per cent 
(only 23 cents is “kept’’) until... 

3. A business reaches an over-all 
ceiling when it pays 62 per cent of its 
pre-tax income as taxes. When a cor- 
poration reaches this stage it keeps 
38 cents out of each dollar of added 
earnings. 

In many ways the second stage, 
even though it represents a lower 
average tax rate than the third, is the 
most difficult of all to plan for. Such 
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a large fraction of added or “marginal” 
earnings is taken in taxes that many 
normal banking policies become sus- 
pect. And it is likely that many banks 


will find themselves in this second 
bracket; certainly most of the banks 
that are subject to excess profits taxa- 
tion. It is not to be expected that many 
banks will go on into the third stage. 
The ceiling on bank earnings comes at 
a rather lower point than is true of the 
more volatile industries. 

The policies of any bank that faces 
the prospect of paying a marginal tax 
of 77 per cent must be aimed at fore- 
going current income and incurring 
those expenses which will help future 
earnings. For example, the profitabil- 
ity of borderline loans becomes far 
less attractive under these circum- 
stances. Those banks that are able to 
forecast the turn of interest rates and 
lengthen investment accounts at the 
right time, may be able to stabilize 
long-term earnings and to book them 
at a time when taxes are taking a 
smaller bite. 

Banks will find that long-term im- 
provements which are chargeable to 
current income will become particu- 
larly attractive. Any bank that still 
does not have a pension plan will find 
the opportunity for introducing one 
very attractive, as it was true during 
World War II. 


LTHOUGH taxes are a sobering 
problem for all banks, those banks 
operating in the urban money markets 
have a somewhat freer position in 
dealing with the problem. And the 
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general position of these banks has 
improved somewhat more than is true 
of country banks. 

Those money market banks that 
have municipal bond departments can 
adjust their tax position rather more 
facilely than other banks. They are in 
a position to trade rather more freely 
in the partially tax-exempt issues. 
Furthermore, they are in a somewhat 
better position to take capital losses 
when they yield the greatest tax ad- 
vantage. Tax records, if they were 
ever publicly revealed, would prob- 
ably show many city banks that are 
able to come right to the brink of 
excess profits taxation without going 
over the edge. 

Aside from taxes, city banks are 
gaining somewhat more from recent 
developments. The increase in money 
rates is larger at city banks. This is 
particularly evident in customer loan 
rates. New York City has shown more 
gain than other large cities. The fol- 
lowing tabulation compares the in- 
crease in business loan rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve between June, 


1950 and March, 1951 (loans over 
$200,000) : 
June, March, In- 
1950 1951 crease 
New York City........ 2.16 2.59 20% 
7 other Northern 
and Eastern cities..2.45 2.81 15% 
11 Southern and 
Western cities _....2.82 3.06 9% 


On a slightly more technical basis, 
it appears that the city banks have a 
slight edge in current developments. 
In general, New York City and Chi- 
cago banks carry a rather larger pro- 
portion of gross income over into net 
income than is true of country banks. 


° 


° 


In 1950, these two cities carried about 
40 per cent of their gross income tu 
net income. In the same year the pr»- 
portion for country banks was less 
than 35 per cent. As a result of this 
fact an increase in expenses, even if 
parallel between country and city 
banks, has relatively less effect on 
city bank net profits. This seems to 
have been equally true of recent years. 


HILE fretting about paying too 
much in taxes can be a real worry, 
it is not without its happy side: it 
means that there is income to be taxed. 
A shrinkage of gross income would be 
even more disturbing. In general, it is 
assumed that banking income is more 
stable than that of most businesses. 
But there may be a deceptive founda- 
tion for this assumption. The demand 
for loans may not always be as good 
as it has been recently. And a return 
of low interest rates would not be im- 
possible. This point can be made more 
explicitly. If both loan volurae and in- 
terest rates should return to the 1946 
level while expenses remained at the 
present or 1950 level, the dividends of 
many banks would be in jeopardy. 
This is not to forecast that such a 
course of events is the likely one. As 
long as the balance of economic factors 
seems more inflationary than defla- 
tionary, it is not likely. But here is 
a demonstration of what could result 
from a possible course of events. 

It means that the relatively narrow 
capital and earnings margins on which 
the commercial banking business rest 
make it vulnerable to bad times if 
such should emerge. Guessing how 
probable this may be is each person’s 
privilege. 
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MR. CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
ancient car’s engine roaring. 

“The stick will find water, if there 
is any on the farm. I put in the gun 
in case we flush a fox.” 

Fifty miles west of Ferndale Vil- 
lage the car, after climbing over a 
range of mountains and later a line 
of foothills, gave a clear, far view 
of a broad valley. At a village on its 
eastern edge the car stopped at the 
Indian Corners Trust Company where 
Mr. Clutchbill went in, remained 
twenty minutes, and reappeared with 
a hatless and wild-eyed bank. official 
urging him forward. 

“It’s eight miles along,’’ announced 
the old director in Mr. Spearhawk’s 
ear. “So-called Twitchell farm 
second place beyond the first four- 
corners.” 

Open country of vast westward- 
reaching meadows spread before them 


as they passed the four-corners. Only 
old individual shagbark hickories and 
elms stood here and there like sen- 
tries, and a few war-bonnets of thin 
forest sternly watched the on-coming 
car. 

“Should think this country would 


be short of water,” observed Mr. 
Spearhawk with a calculating eye. 
“No hillsides for springs, and no 


brooks. There was a good spring on 


this Twitchell farm, and it’s gone 
over-night, you say?” 
Mr. Clutchbill nodded. ‘“Shouldn’t 


wonder if some crook has choked it 
off somehow, so he could buy in the 
farm for a song.” 

“Suppose he’ll be watching?” Mr. 
Spearhawk slowed the car to a crawl. 
“We don’t want to get drilled, Aaron.” 

“Here’s the farm,” suddenly nodded 
Mr. Clutchbill as they cleared a crown 
on the road and a splendid old colonial 
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brick house came in sight. 

A thin, tired-looking man stood in 
the barn door as the Ferndale car 
drove up. 

“I’ve come over here at the request 
of the Indian Corners Trust Company 
to help you,” stated Mr. Clutchbill. 
“The water has stopped?” 

The man nodded. “I’m sick of lug- 
ging it for a hundred cows... I’m 
moving off. Let the Trust Company 
lug their own water.” 

“Hm-m, curious it should stop all 
of a sudden. You suspect someone has 
stopped it?” 

“Dunno; it was a big spring. Never 
stopped before.” 

“Where is it located?” 

The man pointed a tired arm. “See 
that line of trees half a mile across 
two meadows? It is the farm’s bound- 
ary line. There’s a big wooden tub 
sits out in the meadow away from the 
trees . . our water is piped and 
pumped from there.” 

Mr. Clutchbill got out his telescope 
Hand leveled it. “I see the tub. Any 
} water in it now?” 

“Dry’s a mullein stalk.” 

“Fiddlesticks! I’ll find where that 
spring has gone,’ announced Mr. 
Spearhawk getting out of the car and 
reaching for his forked witch hazel 
stick. 

Mr. Clutchbill wandered over to 
him. “Take the gun,” he muttered. 
And then to the farmer: “You'll stay 
here till we get back?” 

The man nodded, and the two water- 
searchers started out over the long 
meadows on the way to the tub where 
the spring had once bubbled out. 

Mr. Spearhawk, tightly holding 
with each hand a prong of his forked 

wand, quartered the ground like a bird 
| dog, while Mr. Clutchbill, carrying the 
gun, telescope and flashlight, headed 
in a bee-line for the distant tub. 

The old water tub at length came 
up, and both men stood regarding its 
bone-dry interior. Mr. Spearhawk’s 
forked hazel wand hung limp in one 
hand; it had been fruitless both across 
the meadows and now beside the tub. 

“Only cow tracks around it,” ob- 
served Mr. Clutchbill regretfully. 
“Hoped there’ would be human foot 

tracks or some clue.” 








eT 


[? was then both men jumped in 

spite of themselves. They glared 
around with widening eyes, and next 
at each other with open mouths. 

An ear-thumping “Boom!” had 
come from quite a distance beyond 
the thin spinney of woods and ledges 
beyond the tub. They felt the ground 
jar, and the impact of air against 
their faces. 

“That’s no gun... it’s a blast. 
Must be a quarry near here,” uttered 
Mr. Clutchbill. 


cry 


Yeah, there’s something ghostly 
July, 1951 








around here... I’ve felt it all along,” 
warned Mr. Spearhawk edging away 
from the tub. 

“Don’t be foolish,” snapped Mr. 
Clutchbill. “Probably the Selectmen 
are blasting to straighten a road some 
place. This spring must have come 
from the little ledge over there in the 
woods. Come on over with your witch 
hazel twig.” 

“I’m staying right here in the open 
... you go.” 

“Then keep the gun ready,” ordered 
the old director as he handed it out, 
then started for the edge of the woods. 


HE was no sooner under the trees 
than a long grey ledge barred off 
his advance. He ranged a little to the 
right and discovered a black hole in 
the ledge. Gingerly entering it he 
found it was as large as a small room 
with sides and ceiling of a chalk- 
colored rock. It was as dry as hay, and 
in only a few feet it stopped at a dead- 
head. Mr. Ciutchbill came out and 
ranged along the ledge to the left. 
Suddenly twenty yards to the north 
he came upon another cave. It had a 
lower entrance but he could crowd in 
by bending a little. The rock forma- 
tion was of the same chalk color but 
the light was fainter in here. He 
pressed along some eight yards when 
the cave pinched to a hole hardly 
large enough to crawl through. He 
snapped on his flashlight and searched 
the powdery floor for human foot 
prints. A tiny insect floated across the 
yellow beam of the flashlight. Mr. 
Clutchbill turned the ray of light 
around the area; there were dozens 
of the insects . . . mosquitoes. For a 
long time he peered at them. He won- 
dered if they came from the small 


dark hole ahead, and who, if anyone, | 
was in there. He shot the light up to | 
the ceiling. Natural shelves occurred 


high up. Suddenly the beam of light 
stopped on a strange object. Finding 
toe-holds, the old director got up to 


the object and took it down. It was | 


a queer salmon-colored pot covered 


with tick-marks, and along its lip- | 


border were fine oblique lines of decor- 
ation. “An Indian pot!”’ breathed Mr. 
Clutchbil!, staring at it. 

“Aaron! . A-aron!! where be 
you?” came a frightened wail. 

“In this cave!” boomed the old di- 
rector. 

“You come out!” 

“No-o! I’ve struck a clue.” 

“You come out... I tell yuh!” 

“T’ve got to get down and crawl 
into a littler room. You stay at the 
cave mouth with the gun.” 

“Don’t yuh go into no other hole,” 
came Mr. Spearhawk’s frenzied voice. 
“If another blast goes off it'll bust 
down that cave... you’d be squashed 
flatter’n a watch!” 

Mr. Clutchbill took off his old black 


felt hat, got down on his stomach and 
inched forward into the black hole, 
shoving his flashlight a foot at a time 
ahead of him. Three body lengths 
ahead he stuck, yet the hole carried 
on just too small to enter. Several 
small stones lay beyond his grey 
goatee. He gathered one in and 
scaled it ahead as far as he could. 

A hollow “plop” rewarded his ef- 
forts. He heard a gurgling as though 
something had fallen into a jug. The 
stone was jigging to and fro down into 
a natural caldron. The old director 
raised and twisted down the flash- 
light. Seemingly a level black mirror 
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looked back at him eight feet ahead. 

Crawling slowly backward with as 
little pressure as he could afford on 
the crumbling roof of his cell, Mr. 
Clutchbill finally stood up again in the 
large entrance chamber. 

A sudden “Boom!” stabbed his ears, 
and even in the cave he felt the im- 
pact of air against his face. A stone 
let go from the ceiling and fell with 
a ciatter. The old director stepped 
hurriedly out of the cave, and nearly 
tripped over a crouching body. 

“T should think it was about time!” 
scolded Mr. Spearhawk getting scram- 
blingly to his feet. “I’ve been yelling 
for you to come out. Wonder you 
weren’t squashed.” 

“Go back to the house and fetch a 
garden hose. See it’s filled with water 
and corked at both ends . . they 
must have some drinking water there 
for themselves.” 

“You can’t fool him 
sniffed Mr. Spearhawk. 

“You just fetch it,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill, “and I’ll show you some- 
thing that will make your witch hazel 
twig wind up in a knot.” 

The old.director sat a long time 
studying the ledge before he saw his 
brother director and the farmer com- 
ing with a dragging garden hose. 

“Is it full of water?’ barked Mr. 
Clutchbill at the two men the instant 


like that,” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
for pick-up or delivery of customer 
funds. The bank’s trucks are kept 
busy servicing the bank system. 

The first step in handling direct 
deposits is the checking of the deposits 
against the deposit tickets. To expedite 
this operation, the deposits are split 
into coin and currency. Where the 
coin received is separated by denomi- 
nations, it is run through a coin 
counter. Where it is not separated, it 
is run through a sorter and counter. 
Brandt equipment is used in both 
cases. Currency is fed into a Federal 
currency counter, which provides sort- 
ing slots for bills of different denomi- 
nations. 

Our currency counting chores have 
been aided immeasurably through the 
installation of a Pitney-Bowes Tick- 
ometer which can give us an accurate 
count on bills at the rate of 800 per 
minute. An example of the assistance 
this machine has given is provided by 
the speed with which we process the 
deposit of one of our large accounts, 
a department store with an average 
daily deposit of around $350,000 in 
small bills. Before installing the Tick- 
ometer, it took us so long to count this 
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they were in ear-shot. 

“The last drinking water we had 
at the house,” nodded the farmer. 

“Keep it corked, and give me one 
end.” 

Eagerly Mr. Clutchbill again en- 
tered the cave, dragging one end of 
the hose. For a second time he wiggled 
into the narrow passage at the far 
end. He got as close as he could to 
what had looked like a black mirror, 
then suddenly uncorked the hose-end 
and shoved it with a plunge into the 
inky mirror beyond him. He pushed 
it farther and farther till it was in 
deep before he wiggled backward out 
of his prison. 

In a moment he was beside Mr. 
Spearhawk and the farmer at the tub. 

“Get the cork out of this end,” 
he ordered. 

The farmer twisted it out. Only a 
faint gurgle answered the effort. 

“Give it to me,” said the old di- 
rector. 

Putting the hose in his mouth he 
gave a long suck. Suddenly a deluge 
of water shot out over his grey goatee. 
He plunged the streaming hose in the 
tub. 

“Wha ... where’s it come from?” 
gasped the farmer while Mr. Spear- 
hawk stood in amazed silence. 

“I’m using this hose for a tempor- 
ary siphon,” explained the old direc- 
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large deposit, using slower machines, 
that we were not able to get the money 
to the Federal Reserve for entry on 
the books of the same day. Obviously, 
the less than $1 a day rental we pay 
on the Tickometer is an extremely 
slight tariff for the day’s use of $350,- 
000. 

The Federal currency counter is also 
used in packaging currency since it 
provides automatic stops on the vari- 
ous slots for package requirements. 
In addition, we use an automatic tying 
machine that saves time in the packag- 
ing operation. 

Since 1926, when The Pennsylvania 
Company first set up a separate de- 
partment for this activity, the volume 
of cash handled has grown steadily. 
On occasion, when our branch deposits 
do not produce sufficient cash for the 
payroll needs of our customers. we 
obtain currency from the Federal Re- 
serve, transporting the shipments in 
our own armored cars. Despite the 
heavy coin volume we receive daily 
from the many retail establishments 
we service, we must still draw heavily 
upon the Federal Reserve for silver. 

The new operation is well protected 
against burglary or hold-up. It can be 


tor. “It draws water from a vast nat- 
ural well deep in the cave. That blast- 
ing we’ve heard over on some road 
job has jarred open a new outlet from 
the head of the spring that fed water 
underground to your tub. It runs the 
other way now onto the next farm. 
But the springhead is still on your 
property. You can siphon water out 
of it till Doom’s Day.” 

“How in Sam Hill, Aaron... .?” 

“T’ll show you.” Mr. Clutchbill went 
into the cave and returned with the 
pot he had found. 

“IT hadn’t been in the cave two 
minutes before I saw mosquitoes at 
the far end. I suspected then there 
was a little water somewhere. But 
when I found this pot I knew the 
Indians had once used the cave, and 
there must have been plenty of 
drinking water in there. There’s a 
big pool in the rock so far back you 
can’t crawl to it, but you can see it 
and run a pipe to it.” 

Slowly the farmer reached out a 
tired and horny hand and touched Mr. 
Clutchbill’s arm. “How am I ever go- 
ing to pay you? you can’t guess 
what water means on a place like this.” 

“There’s no reward ... save the 
joy of one banker helping his brother 
and those that depend on him. Stick 
to your bank, mister; it will pull you 
through a dry spell any time.” 


entered only through electrically-con- 
trolled, guarded doors, and is sur- 
rounded by hermetically-sealed, bullet- 
proof glass. Every possible precaution 
has been taken to protect the large 
volume of customer deposits and pay- 
rolls processed daily. Completely air- 
conditioned and sound-proofed, the 
department is equipped with the latest 
and most modern burglary protection 
devices, many of which were specially 
adapted for our use. 

When any one of the special police 
alarms scattered about the basement 
department is pulled, the cash in the 
tellers’ drawers in the regular branch 
operation upstairs automatically falls 
through the drawer bottoms into 
separate vaults below. Once set off, 
this alarm system, which is tested 
weekly, cannot be reset or the cash 
reached for a full 15 minutes, ample 
time for the police to arrive. 

Naturally, we are extremely happy 
to see the time and planning that we 
lavished on the center paying off in 
increased production. Through con- 
structive planning alone, without extra 
employees, we have been able to handle 
the increasing load that has been ccm- 
ing to our bank. 


Burroughs Clearing Heuse 








